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For the Companion. 


THE COVENANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By M. 0. W. Oliphant. 


In Ereut CHAPTERS.—CuHAPTER III. 


“And was he wae and worn, and was he out of 





heart; and did he eat his meat; and did you make 
him take some wine? And, O Grizzy! is it 
an awesome place? and how does your fa- 
ther bear himself, and what does he say ?” 
Leddy Polwarth cried, as she hastily un- 
dressed the child and prepared her for bed. 
“My darlin’, just one word, and then you 
must go to sleep.” 

“He ate his meat and he drank his wine 
and he sent you his heart’s love; and I’m to 
kiss them a’ and say below my breath, 
‘That’s from your daddie.” And you must 
give Sandy the largest portion of the next 
sheep’s head. And, O mother! give me a 
kiss, for I’m sleepy, sleepy, and come to 
your bed.” 

“Oh, my bonnie Grizzy, and oh, my good 
man!” cried the poor lady. 

Perhaps it was she, watching and waiting, 
and obliged to risk her child and, in imagzi- 
nation, to bear all her husband’s sufferings 
doubled, who had the hardest lot. 

She lay awake with the ache in her heart 
partly satisfied, holding her little daughter 
in her arms and admiring the soft, regular 
breathing, the sweet sleep that in two or 
three minutes wrapped the child. The little 
heroine slept with the smile still on her in- 
nocent mouth; and Sir Patrick, wrapped in 
his cloak, slept too, in the darkness under- 
ground, laughing softly to himself, with the 
moisture in his eyes, at the humors of his 
children, as he composed himself upon his 
straw. 

But Leddy Polwarth lay and watched the 
slow wintry dawn coming into the skies, and 
was up betimes to set a good example, tak- 
ing no indulgence, though all the household 
observed how pale she was, and her eyes 
heavy, as one who has not slept. 

Old Margaret, coming into the room to as- 
sist in her toilet, as she had done from her 
childhood, made her lady a little sermon, 
shaking her venerable head. 

“Oh, my leddy, ye must trust in the Lord,” 
she said, “that can keep them safe that call 
upon Him, wherever they are, if it were in 
the bowels of the earth, or on the muckle 
ocean, or in foreign parts, however far they 
»e”’—for it was the belief of the servants 
that Sir Patrick was in safety by this time 
in Holland, or at sea. 

“I try to mind that, Marg’ret,” said the 
lady, glad perhaps of the excuse to shed 
a few tears without concealment; “but, oh, 
it’s with a sore heart. 1 will not show it be- 
fore the bairns, but I need not hide it from 
you.” 

“Na, that would be strange indeed, if ye 
were to hide it from me. Greet, my bonnie 
leddy, greet!” said the old woman, “it will 
ease your heart; and syne take up your bur- 
den again, as we a’ must do. Bless the bairn, 
how she’s sleepin’! Look at the innocent thing, 
without a care,” said Margaret. “Must I waken 
her, the darlin’? I have scarcely the heart to do 
it.” 

“Let her be,” said the mother. “She was kept 
awake with my restlessness far on in the night.” 

Margaret shook her head once more and said, 
“My leddy, that should not be,” and Lady Hume 
received the undeserved blame as a sort of balance 
to the sense of guilt in her mind, because of the 
false impression her words had conveyed. 

The consequence was that Grizel slept till the 
wintry sun was high in the sky, and woke with 
such a sense of guilt as a much greater offence 
need scarcely bring with it. In such a house- 
hold, to “lie long in the morning” was a sign of 
depravity, and the child felt humiliated by the 
idea that she required such an indulgence. She 
was ready to cry when she discovered how late it 
was. 

“Am I such a miserable thing that I must sleep 
in the day because I have something to do at 
night >” she asked her mother, with fine indigna- 
tion. 
indulgence as you may fancy, and had many a 
jibe to bear from Sandy and Pate and Juliann. 


minnie, and could lie in my bed as long as I liket,” 
the children said, which took sadly away from 
any sense of satisfaction in Grizel’s mind, and dis- 
pelled what innocent pride she might have had in 
her own achievement. 

Keen eyes were upon her at dinner, where she 
sat close to a fat capon, which, in the course of 
instruction Lady Hume thought necessary for her 





children, Grizzy was to carve. This gave her an 
advantage over her little observers. 

It was part of a gentlewoman’s breeding in 
those days to carve the most difficult dishes, and 
make the joint suffice for the party, whatever it 
might be,—a matter of very close calculation 
sometimes,—as it was also part of her education 
to dress wounds, and have many simple resources 
to help the suffering, at her fingers’ ends. There 
were other accomplishments these girls were not 
taught, perhaps, which are familiar to little ladies 
in our day. 

That night Grizel went upon her midnight errand 
with a lighter heart. She was no longer afraid, and 
she carried, with the half of the capon, another 
little budget of news, to amuse her father, and 
told him all the stories she could think of, not 
only of the nursery, but of the village folk. Her 
heart indeed fluttered a little when she lifted the 
latch of the kirkyard gate, but the minister's 
dog, with his cheerful bark, again gave her a 
sense of comfort. 

Alas, poor Grizzy! She was summoned one 








“I wish I were the eldest, and sleepit with my | 


day to her mother’s chamber, where Jamie Win- 


And, indeed, poor Grizzy suffered for the | ter, the carpenter on the estate, stood turning his 


blue bonnet round and round in his hands, and 
shuffling his feet unon the oak floor. 
“Shut the door, Grizel,” said the lady. 


“Jamie | 





has come about the dogs and their barking. 
says it will rouse the countryside.” 

“Oh, my doggies!” cried Grizel. She felt in 
her heart what would have to be,—and yet they 
were her friends and comforters ! 

“But they are aye barking,” she said, ‘and 
what for would the folk take any notice?” She 
knew that Jamie was in the secret, the only man 


He 


trusted with it, and that in his presence she might 
speak. 

“Ye see, my wee leddy,” said Jamie, “barking 
freely at lairge, that is naething, but barking at a 
certain hour every night, and waking a’ the bab- 
bies and making the auld wives cock their lugs,* 
that’s a great danger. We'll have to poison them, 
or knock them on the head. Poor beasts! I’m 
wae for them mysel’,” he added, as the girl uttered 
a scream of dismay. 

“O Jamie! I’m loth, loth that any living thing 
should suffer !” cried the lady, wringing her hands. 

“It’s nae pleasure of mine, my leddy. The 
doguys they’re just like friends; but ye cannot 
put reason into their heads and learn them no 
to bark, which is their nature. And sooner than 
there should be any danger to the laird, Lord! 
I’d sacrifice every brute beast aboyt the place!” 

“‘Whisht, Jamie! do not swear,” said the lady, 
looking with expectant eyes upon her child. 
Grizel’s head was full of invention, and it was to 
her the household looked for suggestions. 











“It’s the minister’s little dog,” she said; “the 
bonnie little one with the long hair, and Elfin is 
what they call him. He’s the dearest little dogue 
in a’ the parish, and would not harm a fly. O 
Jamie!” said the little girl, “ye shall not poison 
him. Ye shall steal him, for that can be mended, 
but killing cannot be mended”. 
‘Me steal him!” cried Jamie —he was almost 

offended with his little lady. “I wouldna 
steal the value of a bodle,* no to save my 
life !”” 

“If ye gave him poison, what would that 
be but to steal him? and never be able to 
bring him back? Ye will just borrow him, 
Jamie,” said the little lady, imperatively. 

Her mother was confused, too, with this 
sudden command. Fire and sword come 
natural to the primitive mind, and to kill 
your enemies is always comprehensible; but 
to steal a dog! At last Jamie smote his hand 
upon his thigh. 

“Tll do it!” he said; “he’s naething but 
an indulged minister, neither fish nor flesh; 
just adumb dogue himself, that cannot bark. 
The little ane is ower gude for the like of 
him. It’s a grand breed, and I have ane 
myself that will just match; and sine, as 
you say, my wee leddy, when the danger’s 
o’er, we can—maybe—give him back. He'll 
be far happier with me in the woods,” Jamie 
added, “than in that bit little garden at the 
manse.” Itis always easy to justify a step 
we are going to take. 

Grizel missed the dogs terribly. Her ter- 
ror almost came back to her as she stole 
through the unbroken silence with no honest 
watch-dog waking to send a sound of cheer 
into the air. 

But then God put it into the heart of a rob- 
in redbreast, that had his nest in one of the 
neighboring trees, to stir in his sleep, and 
look out to see if it was day or night, and 
twitter sleepily to his wife that all was dark, 
and no one need think of getting up for 
hours to come. Robin chirped and roused 
nobody, but with his little kindly voice set 
Grizel thinking where his mansion was and 
how kindly was the birdie. 

It was he that covered the babes with 
leaves; “and the angels will have told him 
that I was frichtit,’’ Grizel said to herself. 
There was always some little natural twitter 
to cheer her just as she got to that gate. 

But greater danger was to come. The 
village got up a tale about the dogs bark- 
ing, though it had lasted only for three or 
four nights. And it got to be believed that 
the laird was about,—though nobody knew 
where,— and came back to the castle of 
nights, he or some other hunted gentleman. 

The people were all sympathetic with 
their landlord and would never have be- 
trayed him; but gossip is irrepressible, and 
the whisper that floated about in the air, 
came at last to the ears of the garrison in 
the nearest town, and was conveyed to their 
colonel, who sent a band of troopers to catch, 
if they could, so important a rebel, upon 
whose head a price was set. 

They set out privately by night, calculating upon 
the time the dogs had barked, to be by Polwarth 
Church, and lay hands upon him suddenly. And 
what made it worse for Grizel, but also worse 
for her pursuers, it was a moonlight night, and 
all the road lay clear in the white brightness, 
without a shadow to conceal her—or them. 

She was on the high road, that naked path, 
without any shelter, when she first got note of 
alarm. Was it, one wondered, because littlc Grizel 
was tender to all living things that she thus got 
cheer or warning from them? It was the sudden 
whinny of a horse that roused her attention now. 

Complete security had made her almost indif- 
ferent. In all her comings and goings she had 
encountered nobody, and though the bright moon- 
light had given her a little apprehension, it was so 
cheery and sweet that Grizel’s courage had risen 
with it, and she had scarcely paused to reconnoi- 





For | tre the road before entering upon it. 


The sound of the horse startled her beyond 


Griz- | measure, but perhaps after all it might only be 


zy cried and pondered, with an acute pang in her | some beast that had strayed out of a neighboring 
little heart which was not only pity but loss, for | field, or the minister’s old mare like a white ghost 


the dogs had given her courage. 


| ever, it was clear she must forego. 





* Lugs: ears. 


This, how-| in the moonlight, which she had seen once beiore 


and trembled at. 





* Bodle: a small coin. 
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Then suddenly there appeared to Grizel, surging | 
up against a background of moonlit fields, some- | 
thing tall and terrible—a man on horseback, out- 
lined upon the distance. She cou!d not tell how 
far off he was or how near, but there he stood, and 
no doubt there were others behind him, for Grizel 
iad seen the redcoats too often not to be aware, 
by this against the sky, that here 
was no harmless traveller, but one of the troop- | 
her father. 
stood still in her It 
thought in her great ter- 
ror, and she too stopped as if frozen to the ground 
on which she stood, in such a desolation of despair | 
as only a child can feel. 

But the next moment her life began again with 
a rush of new strength. If he might yet be saved, 
there was no one but Grizzy to help or to hinder, 
and it might all depend upon how she bore her- 
self, like a woman, or like a coward. 

A thousand thoughts rushed through her mind 
in that terrible moment. She thought, with an 
ache of physical agony as if her little heart would 
burst, of him lying in the dark, waiting for her, ex- 
pecting light and food and consolation and unable 
to understand what her absence could mean—and 
she thought of what would happen if these cruel 
men, the tyrant’s minions, as Sir Patrick called 
them, should find her—how would have to 
swear—what would she have to swear ?—oh, never, 
never a lie! and yet how else could she save her 
father ? 

And there was the cruel road, all swept by the 
moon, not a tree, not a stone to throw a shadow, 
between her and the kirk on one side, between her 
and home on the other! 

It was well for Grizzy that she was thus frozen 
and still in that first moment of perception, for 
she herself looked like a of the still life 
round, a little straggling bush or mile-stone, in 
her dark cloak and hood. 

When she had her senses fully, 
quick instinct of helped her 
She sank to her knees, without any movement of 
head or arms, and that slowly, though a frantic 
longing to fly was in her veins. 

So light a shadow as there was from the hedge- 
rows was foreshortened by the full shining of the 
so that the 
with their own shade, and spread scarcely any 
shelter around, 

From her 


even outline 
ers from Polmont, in search of 

The child’s heart 
stopped beating, 


breast. 


so she 


she 


piece 


the 
reason. 


regained 
necessity 


moon, bushes themselves were black 


knees, Grizel dropped prostrate, and 
thus dragged herself into the shallow ditch which 
edged the road. 
basket—to lie along the ground like a log, and 
then, slowly, gradually push her way 
into the hedge was no easy task. 

She knew every bough of it, and every twist of 
the thorny stems, and where that one old over- 
hanging thorn-tree gave room for a village pair to 
sit under it in the summer nights, when the blos- 
soms were so sweet. 


To do this, encumbered with the 


noiseless 


There was but one that was big enough, and 
Grizzy felt if she could but get there and push her 
way into the middle the thorn, 
diers came up, she might be safe. 


hefore the sol- 
She could hear 
them, though they approached cautiously, coming 
nearer and nearer, ring- 
ing on the dry road, their accoutrements clanking, 
their voices in low bass murmurs unlike any other 
sound, 


the hoofs of their horses 


The old thorn was garlanded with brambles, to 
make it more sharp and inhospitable, but Grizzy 
felt no prick as she struggled into its shelter. It 
had a stem almost as thick as a tree with a quan- 
tity of 1ong-extending branches sweeping almost 
to the ground. Grizel crept under the lowest 
of these branches just where the blackness lay. 

The under-g 
bles reaching out like prickly feelers to the road. 
She crept beneath them, letting them curl over her 
as she lay. And then there was nothing more to 
be done but to commend herself to God. 

She had accomplished this some time before the 
troopers came up, and what a moment of waiting 
was that as she lay all torn and bleeding, but un- 
conscious of it, always to her 
holding her breath, listening, every eager 
concentrated in one ! 

The came on with muffled tread, the 
bridles now and then sending a jar and jingle into 
the air, the voices rolling through it. Grizel’s 
heart beat so loud that she thought they must 
hear it as they passed her, but this very terror 
occupied her mind, and helped her to be still. 

“The carles are all in bed, and not even a dog 
to bark,” one said, as his horse’s hoofs touched 
the end of a bramble that hung over the child’s 
head. 

“They keep no dogues, the covenanting curs! 
said another. “All the better us. We'll get 
the Whig deevil in his den afore a sough* can 
reach him.” 

‘Though Grizel’s heart choked her with such a 
nurly-burly of sound, 





round was occupied with long bram- 


clinging basket, 


sense 


horses 


” 


for 


yet she heard every word, 


| with all his faculties. 


Grizzy began to draw herself together when 
they had passed, feeling that she must not delay a 
moment to make good her way to the kirk, and 
take refuge there, when, peering out of her thorny 
shelter, her heart turned once more to lead in her 
bosom. 

The rear guard, whom she had forgotten, was 
close to her covert, and evidently had heard or 
seen something that awakened his suspicions. He 
stood over her full in the moonlight, a huge figure 
on his great horse, suddenly drawn up, his charger | 
held in, his head on one side, intent and listening | 





He stood for a moment thus, and the child gazed 
at him in an agony of silent hostility and fear. 
He was to Grizel the enemy of God as well as of 
her father. 

If there had been a pistol in her hand, in the 
passion and panic she was in, she might have 
used it, so sharp and strong was the sense of 
wrong, of cruel terror and indignation, in her ex- 
cited spirit. The man stood over her, watching 
the branches for a moment that seemed an age. 
“It might be some of thae w ild vermin,” he said 
to himself. 
And then came a great flash in the moonlight 
like the leaping out of lightning, which flashed 
into Grizel’s eyes with a dazzling as of flame. 
That she did not scream out in wild terror, was 
more due to the paralyzing effect of this sudden 
awful blaze, than to any restraint on her part. 
She lay breathless, her terrified eyes drawn by 
it, and set in their orbits with deadly fear. It was 
the flash of the trooper’s sword, like a sheet of 
white lightning in the colorless blaze of the moon. 
(To be continued.) 
Se 
For the Companion. 
BE THOU MINE. 

Often in life’s battle growing weary, 

Ali behind me sad defects uprising, 
All before me looking blank and dreary, 

Doubting others and myself despising, 


Yearning for things better, oh, divine, 
oO loving $ Saviour, be thou mine! 


uth thy banner, IT myself enrollin 

eadfastly I would follow thy kine 

Humbly yield me o—/ wise controlling,— 
fear me, Saviour, while my heart is pleading, 

Yearning for thing us be tter, oh, divine, 

O loving Saviour, ‘be thou mine! 





Tleading: 








When by sin I seem to be o’ertaken, 
When the powers of darkness a surrounding, 
Let me not by thee be e’er forsaken, 
May thy love be then the more abounding. 
Yearning for things better, oh, divine, 
O lov ing Saviour, be thou mine! 


=p 








For the Companion. 
THE NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT. 
Just across the coulie from my house stands the 
sod cabin of old Andras Oleson. 
A coulie, in our parlance here in Dakota, is a 
narrow river, or brook, of rain and snow-water, 
draining the prairie in the spring. 

It was May, and we were seeding, but not far 
from our barn a heavy ice-bridge still spanned the 
coulie. And seeing Andras, my Norwegian neigh- 
bor, sitting in his doorway one day, I walked 
across to have a chat with him. 

He was clad in along black coat, the tails of 
which nearly swept the ground when he walked. 
On his head was a cap such as the Norwegians 
here commonly wear,—a fur cap with the fur on 
the inside and the skin out. 

“Well, Andras,” I said, “the winters must be 
cold here to leave such ice as that. , You know I 
have never spent a winter here yet.’ 

“Cole?” said Andras, looking up with a smile. 
“Cole out door. But my house be very hot. Su- 
sanna and I go out doors in winter never. We sit 
by stove all days, five months long.” 

1 could not help smiling as I glanced in through 
the open door. The little house is tent-shaped, 
sloping on either side clear to the ground. It has 
a light wooden frame, covered with the roughest 
and cheapest kind of boards, and over these are 
laid two thicknesses of tough prairie sod. 

The ends are covered in the same way 
broad sods piled one on another. 


with 


There is one room, one door, one window,—con- 


sisting of one sash. 

“No,” Andras continued. “November, saw 
woods for all winter. Pile him up here all round 
door. Plenty potatoes. Buy meal. Kill pig. 


Then go in house for all winter. In morning, run 
out quick, get pail of water and woods, run in 
quick and slam door. Then so nice and warm till 
next day !” 

“And do you and your wife never get lonesome 


lofely. Sun, he shine so warm. Somebody, he 
go away from home. Five minutes, all wind, all 
snow, all cole. No see, no hear, no road, no 
house. He lost. You never catch me some more, 
no, sir,” he said, looking about fiercely at vacant 
space. 

“So you have been caught once ?” I asked, sit- 
ting down near him on the chopping-block. 

He did not answer for some moments. 
he said, slowly,— 

“Yes, more as two year now, December. Lots 
of snow, all piled up. Some fields no snow, other 
fields twenty foot snow. But sun shine, and all 
so nice. 

“Susanna she sick. Not sick for die, but sick 
for eat only pork all times. Some folks gets sick 


Then 


so easy. But she no want for say so. So she 
say,— 

***Andras, some lofely day, now.’ 

“I knowed she goed for say something else, so 


I say,— 

* *Yes; lofely day.’ 

* ‘Andras, you no ought to stay all times in 
house. Don’t you go for take walk ?” 

“So I said,— 

“«T go maybe.’ 

“Yes; go little walk to store,’ she say, ‘buy 
some salt beefs. You ought for have some salt 
beefs, Andras. No good for eat porks all times.’ 
“But I knowed she want it herself, so I laugh 
and say,— 

***T no care.’ 

“But she say,— 

“*You must have beefs. 
soon for not have beefs.’” 
Poor Susanna! I thought. Hers must be a dull 
and lonesome life indeed, when the advent of a 
piece of salt beef, during the winter, could be 
looked on as a matter of so much moment. 

In her case, as in most cases, the wives of pion- 
eers are the ones who bear the brunt of their se- 
vere life and most often succumb to its hardships. 
“So I wrap up hot,” Andras continued, “and 
put plenty straw in my wooden shoes to keep my 
foots hot, and go for store. Only seven mile.” 
“What time did you leave home, Andras ?” I 
asked. 

“Twelf o’clock. Get to store tree o’clock. Start 
back half-pas’ tree. All bright, all lofely. But 
pretty soon come some wind. Pretty soon some 
more wind. Pretty soon too much wind. All 
cloud; all dark. 

“I ’fraid for stop. Keep walk on. Very cole. 
Oh, very cole. Snow fly here, snow fly there. Air 
all full. Notrack. All dark.” 

“Did you feel like stopping, Andras, and falling 
asleep ?” 

“Oh yes. So sleepy. But no stop. Walk, walk, 
walk, all times.” 

Andras was silent for a moment, and I looked 
across the prairie toward the village. It was hard 
to imagine on this pleasant spring evening, how 
fiercely and cruelly the elements could work on 
these very fields,—how their force and fury could 
rise beyond all human power of resistance. 

“I stumble down two, tree, four time,” 
continued, “but get up some more. 

“Maybe I walk many hours. Night he come. 
So by-and-by I stumble down, and no get up. 

“But pretty soon I wake up a little, and feel 
something warm. I puts out my hand. Very 
warm. And made from iron. And round. Sol 
say,— 

** Stove-pipe for some house. And house all 
covered up. So I feel stove-pipe some more. 
Look !” and he pointed to what may by courtesy 
be called the ridge-pole of his little house. ‘You 
see stove-pipe ? You see bend in pipe? So I feel 
bend in pipe, so I say,— 

“*Andras, you gets home after alls!’ So I wakes 
up good, and digs down to roof, and roof not 
frozen hard near stove-pipe. 

“And I cuts away sods, and drops down into 
house. 

“And Susanna 
frightened so easy. 
next day.” 

“And how glad your wife must have been,” I 
said, “when you woke up and told her how you 
were saved! What was tle first thing she said ?” 

“The firs’ word,” said Andras, “was when I 
look up awake, and she say,— 

**Andras, have you los’ my salt beefs ? 
her voice so sad like I been died. 

“So I knowed I had los’ some beefs in snow. 


You be sick pretty 


Andras 


she scream. Women gets 
But I fall down and sleep till 


’ 


and 





all winter ?” 

“Plenty woods,” said Andras, placidly. “Plen- 
ty water, plenty pork, plenty sleep. But Susan- 
na,”’—here he crossed his legs and assumed an air 
of great superiority,—‘“‘she get lonesom_ 
time. 
body. Women gets lonesome so easy !” 

Susanna was away for the evening, or perhaps 
Andras would not have ventured this remark. 


” 


some- 

















and felt every step as if they were marching over 
her body. One after another they streamed by, a 
score of men at least. 

She divined from what they said that they be- 
lieved Sir Patrick to be at home, and were bound | 
for Redbraes, where, with anguish, yet relief, 
Grizel realized all that would happen. 


herself, the rousing of the servants, the crying 
children, the search through every closet and cor- 
ner. Oh, God be thanked that they knew no bet- 
ter—that they thought he was there! 


* Sough: sound, 


She pic- | 
tured her mother’s wild anxiety for her father and | 


“But Susanna she got letter from her sister once 
| last year,” he continued, “and when she very lone- 
| some, she get letter and read it some more. So 
| by-and-by spring he come again.” 

| “But, Andras,” I said, “I. hear that there are 
whole weeks of fine weather here in winter, when | 
it is bright and clear and pleasant. Why don’t 
you go out then, and visit your neighbors ?” 


Andras uncrossed his legs, crossed them again | 
bringing uppermost the knee with | 


| the other way 
a satfron-colored patch on his blue overalls—and 
| looked wise. 


“Ten o’clock, very pleasant,” he said, grimly. 


“Twelf o'clock, very lofely; one o'clock, more | when treated by other leaders, are uniformly at- 





She say five month long time for see no- | 


And we nefer see him some more till next April, 
when snow go away.” 
“Oh, that was too bad, Andras, to lose it all,” I 
said. I knew that even so small a loss was a seri- 
| ous matter to him. 
“Oh, we founded it all right,” said Andras. 
“Froze hard. We eat him all up. Only we gone 
waited four months for him. Four months not 
much to wait for beefs.” 
As I rose to go Andras asked me for the time. 
“Half-past eight,” I said. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, in consternation. “So late! 
I will been sleepy to-morrow, for go bed so late. 
Good-night.” 
And he entered his little home, whither his wife 
| had not yet returned, to rest for the labors of the 
morrow on his farm. HvGu meat nena 
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THOROUGHNESS IN WorkK.—Mr. Gladstone is 


tractive. One secret of his power is the thorough- 
ness with which he does all his work. Nothing 
is ever left at loose ends. This habit was formed 
in boyhood, and has gone with him through life. 
A friend tells an incident of his early life which 
suggests a lesson to boys who are apt to be care- 
less in little things. The friend says: 
“We often had archery practice, and the arrows 
that went wide of the target would get lost in the 
long grass. Most of us would have liked to col- 
lect only the arrows that we could find without 
trouble, and then begin shooting again; but this 
was not William’s way. 
“He would insist that all the arrows should be 
found before we shot our second volley, and would 
marshal us in Indian file, and make us tramp 
about in the grass till every quiver had been re- 
fitted. Once we were so long in hunting for a par- 
ticular arrow that dusk came on, and we had 
to relinquish the search. The next morning, as 1 
was dressing, I saw through my window William 
ranging the fields and prodding into every tuft of 
grass with a stick. He had been busy in this way 
for two hours, and at Jength he found the arrow 
just before breakfast.” 
The tenacity of purpose in the boy has shaped 
the public life of the British premier. 
——___~or—___—_ 

For the Companion. 


MARCH. 


Fierce blows the blustering wind, and chill 
Its breath; from snow-capped northland hill 
O’er sunny southern slopes it sweeps, 

And rudely blasts ¢ ch bud that peeps 
Untimely from its cover dun, 

Too early trusting to the sun. 





The dull clouds seud across the sky; 

The dust and stubble swirl on high; 

The beggar shivers to the bone; 

The earthworm burrows “neath the stone; 
Before the gale each vessel ’s tossed, 

Or, dashed upon the rocks, is lost. 


Old Winter in the lap of Spring 

In surly spite is lingering. 

Dame Nature in this cheerless mood 
Seems doomed to lasting widowhood. 
The soughing tree-top loud bewails 
The desolation that prevails. 








Grim March is here, and all is drear,— 
But look! what sign doth here appear? 
Beside your pathway, with rare grace, 
The tiny Bluet lifts its 








Radiani with heaven's divinest hue, 
A promise sure that skies are blue. 


C. ALEX. NELSON. 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES gy Rg LATE CUBAN 


NuMBER II. 


The Cuban patriots were ‘of two classes, the actual 
insurrectors in arms, fighting and hiding in the eastern 
interior of the island; and the daborantes, or active 
sympathizers, who worked secretly for the 
Havana, Matanzas, 


cause at 
Santiago and all the other cities 
and towns garrisoned by the Spanish troops. 

The Spanish were, if possible, more relentless 
toward the /aborantes than toward the rebels in arms. 
But there was little choice. An offender of either sort 
was shot or gibbeted when caught; those who were 
merely suspected of being secret helpers of the rebel- 
lion were so treated. It was a part of the Spaniard war 
policy completely to isolate the daborantes from their 
fellow-patriots in the interior. 

Most vigilant guard and picket-duty was done on all 
their lines; and it was only with much risk and many 
losses that we kept up communication with our friends 
and co-laborers in the towns and districts held by the 
enemy. Notwithstanding our shrewdest schemes for 
transmitting and receiving letters and papers, weeks 
often passed with no intelligence from the outer world. 

At the time of which I write, we were operating on 
the river Cauto, and thence east toward Ziarriba and 
Cobre, while constantly menacing the Spanish garri- 
son at Manzanillo, a town on the coast. At the last 
named place there is a fortress (Castillo Gerona), 
which the enemy secured, although we often raided 
into the very suburbs of the town, and had destroyed 
all the outlying plantations. 

There were five or six active /aborantes in Manzanil- 
lo with whom we managed to keep in communication. 
With one of these /aborantes—subsequently shot— 
José Perez, through a negro named Pedro Ramon, 
who lived at a ruined qguinta outside the town, I con- 
ducted my correspondence and received the entire mail 
of that part of Cuba Libre for the first half of 1873. 
This is the way we managed it: 

Three or four miles northeast of the town had for- 
merly stood the ingenio of Palo Blanco, which the 
Spanish had themselves burned three years before. 
Upon the plantation stood all alone a palm, or ceiba, 
an immense old hulk of a tree, half dead and hollow. 
The trunk of this tree was at least ten feet in diam- 
eter near the ground; and its height, up to the first 
great fork, where two huge branches issued, was not 
much less than a hundred feet. 

Manuel, one of my colored soldados, who was often 
sent out as a scout, had discovered this tree, and turned 
it into a watch-tower for his own private use. The 
hole inside the trunk extended up to the forks of the 
great branches. Manuel had first climbed up inside, 
coon fashion, but afterward facilitated matters by 
hanging a line with loops in it inside the hole. 

One day, while we were out reconnoitring, Manuel 
told me of “his tree;’’ we crept forward through the 
cane to it, and climbed up. The hole at the top issued 
in a perfect snarl of a thick, green parasitic plant. 
There was space to get out on the big branches, and 
even to stand erect upon them, and yct be completely 
hidden in the dense mass of thick stems and broad 
green leaves. In short, it furnished an admirable look- 
out, perfectly safe, too, so long as the trail at the bot- 
tom was not discovered. 

From this high perch the Spanish lines, though 
nearly a mile away, seemed very near; and through 
my glass the town of Manzanillo, Fort Gerona, the 

harbor and a wide extent of ocean outside were dis- 





the first orator, the first statesman and the man 
of most commanding influence in all England. 
His speeches on the budget, the dryest of subjects 


tinctly visible. 

Very frequently thereafter I used to come here and 
ensconce myself in this old crib to reconnoitre, and 
also for pleasure. It was a satisfaction merely to have: 

' a peep at the cool blue sea. Moreover, I could watch 
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the Spanish sentinels at their picket-stations along the 
lines below, and gain some needed information. 

Afterwards this old tree became the frontier ‘‘post- 
office” of Cuba Libre. Of course, there was no regu- 
lar receipt of letters. But Pedro Ramon’s hut was in 
sight from the tree, distant about three miles across 
the cane-fields; and whenever there was anything for 
us, Perez gave it in charge of Pedro at his hut, and 
Pedro’s wife then washed one of his red cotton neck- 
kerchiefs and hung it out on a line to dry at the back 
of the hut. That was the mai/ signal. Manuel would, 
on the following night, creep stealthily over to Pedro’s 
hut and get the mail package, which was carefully con- 
cealed inside a bundle of green cane stalks, so that, if 
the carrier were discovered, the soldiers might deem 
him only a cane thief and possibly overlook the letters 
altogether. 


Treed by Bloodhounds, 


‘This kind of postal service went on for months un- 
discovered, and might have continued indefinitely but 
for our own carelessness. For at length I allowed 
Manuel to cross the enemy’s lines by day. The only 
dangerous place was where the path crossed the “beat” 
of the Spanish pickets; and as the posts were about a 
quarter of a mile apart, he contrived to get across with- 
out being seen. 

Indeed, the only thing we really feared was the dogs. 
The Spanish had begun to use bloodhounds for trail- 
ing the patriots, in the forest and on their marches 
across the country. These ugly brutes were our worst 
foes for a time, and aided in the surprise, or tracking 
down, of many a small detachment. Our negro troops 
dreaded them exceedingly. 

One day, after Manuel had got the mail (among oth- 
er things a few sheets of white paper, of which I was 
more in need than of anything else), I took a fancy to 
remain at the old tree and there write a few letters, in- 
stead of going directly back with him to our hot camp 
in the forest. 

I sent Manuel away with the rest of the mail. He 
was a faithful fellow,—the same Manuel who had 
helped carry me off the field at Calnar,—and as he 
turned away he asked if he should come back for me 
later in the day. 

“No, Manuel,” I said, laughing. “Don’t you think 
I know the way back?” Then, by a curious after- 
thought, I called after him, and said that if I did not 
arrive by four o’clock he might come after me—if he 
chose. 

That was a curious kind of order to give to a private 
soldier—‘if he chose !’”’ I did not give it as an order, 
however; I thought that he might come or not, as he 
pleased. But it was that little unpremeditated “if he 
chose”? which saved my life that time. 





So there I was, comfortably perched in the tree, 
screened and shaded by the thick green of the para- 
sites and busy on my letters. There was more room 
than any one might at first suppose, for the larger of 
the great branches was fully three feet in diameter, and 
the plant had formed a thick mat across both. I could 
even stretch out and lie at length if I wished. 

While I was trying to tell the truth about the Cuban 
war for the benefit of the readers of a London paper, 
in whose service I was a correspondent, I heard the 
distant baying of bloodhounds. 
patrolling their lines, as they were in the habit of do- 
ing daily. I did not at first pay much attention to it, 
being busy with my work. But at length a nearer 
strain of their deep-throated and most unwelcome mu- 
sic led me to peep out of my nes¢t to see if I could dis- 
cern them anywhere. Not far away I saw four or five 
of the brutes dashing along the picket line, while five 
mounted troopers in blue cotton uniforms and sombre- 
ros rode along behind them. 

They were about a mile distant from the tree. After 
looking at them for a moment, I resumed my writing 
and did not notice the noise again, till suddenly | 
heard them in the cane not more than a hundred rods 
from the ceiba! It then flashed on my mind that they 
had taken Manuel’s trail across the lines, and would 
inevitably follow it to the tree! 

Strange and foolish as it may seem, I had been so 
absorbed in my work that I had not thought of that 
before! 

The consequences of being discovered now presented 
themselves very distinctly indeed! My first impulse 
was to slide down the rope and make all speed for 
For to be treed there implied capture, and cap- 
ture meant death. But I saw on the instant that es- 
cape was impossible. The dogs were coming at full 
ery along the little path through the cane, and would 
be upon me before I could get down and run half-way 
to the edge of the woods. I had only my revolver for 
a weapon, and the first shot would draw after me not 
only the five troopers, but half-a-dozen men off the 
picket line! 

Without a moment’s hesitation I pulled up the line 
inside the ceiba trunk; and then looking to my revol- 
ver, I lay still. For I thought that the hounds might 


The Spanish were 


camp. 


perhaps take Manuel’s track into the woods and go | 


past the tree; and I knew that no one could either sce 
or hit me where I sat at the forks of the branches. 

The hounds dashed up to the foot of the tree, and 
for some time I heard them mouthing about it. 
Soon they all challenged loudly. They raced and 
tore about in the cane, playing off at times, but soon 
coming back. I think that the brutes smelled me up 
there. 

I dared not peep down lest I should be seen; for I 
heard the troopers riding through the cane, talking 
and crying out to the dogs. Soon they came to the 
root of the tree and reconnoitred it; and it is not un- 
likely that they found tracks and possibly bits of letter 
envelopes. After a few minutes one cried out—as if 
with his head in the hole—for his voice came up very 
distinctly,— 

“Quien va ?”? (Who’s there?) 

Naturally I did not respond to his challenge. I kept 
very still. I knew they could see nothing; and I hoped 
they would conclude that no one was up there. They 
called out several times, sharply, then one fired his 
carbine up the hole. I did not care for that; only 
smoke came out at the top. 

Then they rode away from the root of the tree into 
the cane, to some distance on each side—in order to 
get a better View of the top of it. I nestled well in 
shelter of the two great branches in the densest part of 


the greenery, and remained perfectly still, reproaching 


myself for being such an idiot as to get into my pres- 
ent predicament. 
Presently one of the soldiers fired, and his ball came 


lick! into the branch outside me. Then another 
sent a ball, clip! through the leaves over my head. 
They tired four or five times; but I was in no great 
fear of their bullets. As I lay, there was but one 
chink through which they could have hit me, and the 
great leaves effectually hid that. 

Still, the behavior of the hounds caused them to 
suspect that some one was in the tree. 

Then they tried another way. Smoke began to come 
up the hole. The soldiers had kindled a fire inside the 
tree at the bottom, thinking to stifle me, or perhaps 
burn me out. But I was not in the hole, although near 
the mouth of it. The smoke rose clear of me. I was 
afraid for a time that the blaze would run up the hollow 
trunk and burn around me; but the old trunk proved 
too damp to carry fire long, although the blaze was 
kept up for half an hour or more. 

Then my hunters took counsel for a time, and going 
away to a distance, again reconnoitred the top. 

In what a state of suspense I remained all this time, 
I will not try to tell. Yet, if they did not cut the tree 
down, I had hopes that they would give me up after a 
while; and I believed that they were too lazy to at- 
tempt felling such a tree. 

But I did their industry an injustice. Aftera long | 
time, two of them rode away, leaving the others on the | 
watch. In the course of an hour, these two came back 
with hand-axes and food. The significance of this | 
conduct greatly increased my fears. 

The soldiers having refreshed themselves with the 
food and spirits, the scent of which even rose to my 
roosting-place, two of them fell to work to chop down 
the ceiba. Still I reflected that the trunk was enor- 
mously large—nine or ten feet in diameter, though the 
inside was hollow; and I dared even now to hope that 
these amateur woodmen would be tired out before they 
finished the long job, before them. 

They hacked away at the old hollow trunk, and 
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approaching nearer to certainty of a fall every minute. 
If my hair did not turn gray from terror, it must be 
because it was not the right kind of hair for sucha 
transformation. I am sure I felt sufficiently alarmed. 

But already it had drawn towards sunset; and if the 
Spaniards did not get the tree cut down until after 
dark, I thought that they might perhaps defer the 
work till morning, and if they stationed a guard at the 
tree, I meant to try conclusions with it during the 
night. 

Manuel’s Stratagem. 

While these thoughts and half-born hopes were 
passing in my mind, a rifle-shot suddenly cracked from 
out toward the edge of the woods, followed by five or 
six more in as many seconds, and a ringing yell of 
“Viva Cuba Libre!” three or four times repeated 
with as many more shots. 

“Cuba Libre!” I yelled in response. “Surround 
them! Surround them!’ Under any other circum- 
stances I should have been convulsed with laughter to 
see how those Spanish troopers left their work and 
scattered through the cane, followed by the negro axe- 
men. But I was too busy dropping my rope down the 
inside of the ceiba to indulge in mirth, In less than a 
minute I was on the ground, running in the opposite 
direction, shouting, ‘Cuba Libre!” at the top of my 
lungs, to keep my supposed rescuers from shooting at 
me by mistake. 

At the edge of the woods, I ran upon Manuel, cram- 
ming cartridges into my Winchester repeating carbine 
which he had brought along; and as I came up, he 
raised the piece and sent sixteen more shots into the 
air. 

We then took to the woods, in the direction of our 
camp, but had run some little distance before I learned 
that Manuel represented the entire relieving force ! 

Punctually at four o’clock, he had set off to escort 
me back to camp. On coming out near the ceiba, he 
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every stroke sounded ominously like my death-knell. 
Two worked at a time, and the others relieved them, 
every five or ten minutes. I, meantime, thought with 
all my might, trying to devise some scheme to get out 
of my predicament. But I could not see a chance. If 
lI surrendered, I should surely be shot; and if I stayed 
in the tree till it was cut down, the fall of a hundred 


feet would certainly break my neck. Even the veteran | 


Davy Crockett would, I think, have called this a “‘reg- 
ular quandary.” There was something very exasper- 
ating about the “fix,” too. It was ridiculous, and no- 
| body likes to meet his end ridiculously. 

As I had hoped, the soldiers got tired of the axe- 
work. After about an hour, one of them rode away to 
the town, and in the course of an hour more, came 

|‘Dack with four negroes whom they set at work on the 
tree. Two other troopers—one of them a capitan, I 
think—accompanied them. As the blacks were much 
better axemen than the Spaniards, my case was made 
even more desperate. 


faint guess. I began to expect to feel it going every 
moment. At last my great peril made me reckless, 
and I determined to signalize my apparently certain 
departure out of this world by an attack upon my 
persecutors. Opening a hole in the mat of leaves and 
stems, at one side of the big branch on which I lay, I 
pointed my revolver down and shot at the Spanish 
capitan. 

This demonstration produced an instant effect. It 
was the first sign of life which the tree-top had shown. 
A shout rose. Instantly half-a-dozen carbines cracked, 
and the way the balls cut through the stems and zipped 


ing. 

But I was getting wild from the danger of my posi- 
tion; I could see my enemies, and they could not see 
me; and I fired as fast as I could get sight of any of 
them through my loophole in the vines. The negro 
choppers ran away at first; but the capitan, whom I 
did not have the good success to hit, soon ascertained 





work then went on apace, shots whizzing up past me 
every few moments from out in the field where the 
| soldiers had taken shelter in the cane. 

Thus an hour or two more dragged by. The chop- 
ping meanwhile went on steadily and my suspense was 








| 
How long the tree would stand, I could make but a 


into the branch under my body, was far from reassur- | 


from which side of the tree my shots came, and sta- | 
tioned the axemen on the other side of the trunk. The | 
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was not long discovering the condition of affairs. 
Fearing that if he went back to camp for help, he 
might arrive too late to save me, the plucky fellow 
ventured on a stratagem, and with the aid of the re- 
peating carbine and a free use of his lungs, he had 
| contrived to represent a considerable company of 
| patriots. 

It was a fortunate ruse, for me, at least; for from 
the hasty glance which I bestowed on the trunk of the 
ceiba as I left it, I should think it could hardly have 
| stood an hour longer. A week or two later it fell, in 
fact, either from its own weakness, or the wind. 

Although profoundly grateful to Manuel, I felt 
ashamed to tell even him the exact circumstances of 
my being trapped in the tree; and I persuaded him to 
keep quiet about my adventure, so that the other offi- 
cers at our camp might not get hold of the story. 

It is needless to say that this incident ended the 
post-office business in that direction. 

JuaN ROMERO. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CAT-BIRD. 


*‘With brains, sir!’? was Turner’s answer to one 
who asked him, ‘‘With what do you mix your colors?” 

A Frenchman with brains has written a most enter- 
taining book about his garden, the smallest plot of 
ground to which that name could be given. Any one 
who knows how to see and to listen will find ‘books 
in the running brooks,” and ‘‘sermons in stones.”’ A 
lady has been studying a cat-bird which for eight 
months has passed his days in freedom in her room, 
and his nights in a cage near her bed. She found much 
pleasure and a good deal of information in the study 
and gives the result in the Atlantic, from which we 
condense the following paragraphs : 

The first trait I noticed, and, perhaps, the strongest, 
| was curiosity. He took wing, flew around and around 
several times, and at last, as all birds do, came full 
speed against the window, and fell to the floor. 

There he stood panting. In a few minutes he recov- 
ered his breath, and flew again several times around 
the room. 

The windows proved to be a long problem. 











He 


would walk back and forth on the top of the lower 
sash, touching the glass constantly with his bill, or 
stand and gaze at the pigeons and sparrows, and other 


objects outside, now and then gently tapping, as if he 
could not understand why it was impossible to join 
them. 

But he soon became contented, and having satistied 
himself of the nature of glass, seldom looked out, un- 
less something of unusual interest attracted his atten- 
tion. 

Next to his curiosity is his love of teasing. A cardinal 
grosbeak, which cannot be coaxed to leave his cage, 
did not receive the cat-bird cordially. He grew cross 
from the day the latter arrived, and snarled and scold- 
ed every time he came near. 

The cat-bird soon found out that his enemy never 
left the cage, and since then has considered the cardi- 
nal a fit subject for annoyanée. He will alight on the 
cardinal’s cage, driving him nearly frantic; he will 
stand on a shelf near the cage, look in and try to get 
at the food-dish,—all of which is in the highest degree 
offensive, and calls forth violent scolds and screams of 
rage. 

He paid a deliberate insult to the cardinal’s singing. 
This ardent musician was one day -singing away for 
dear life, when the cat-bird alighted on the window- 
sash, close by the cage. 

The singer kept his eye on him, but proceeded with 
the music till the end of the strain, when, as usual, he 
paused. At that instant the cat-bird gave his tail one 
upward jerk as if to say, ‘“‘Humph!” 

I noticed the insulting air, but I was surprised to see 
that the cardinal appreciated it, also. He began at 
once again, in much louder tone, rising to his feet,— 
which he rarely does,—lifting his crest and swaying 
back and forth in a perfect rage, glaring at his enemy, 
and pouring out his usual song in such a flood of 
shrieks and calls that even the calm cat-bird was dis- 
turbed, and discreetly retired to the opposite window. 
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For the Companion. 


GLIMPSES AT LIFE IN PERSIA.—I. 
By the U. 8. Minister at Teheran. 


So little has been said or written in the United States 
about Persia, that few people there realize how old a 
nation itis. And generally very little is heard about 
the country, for it is so situated, and so encircled by 
lofty mountains, that access to it is somewhat dificult. 
These circumstances, together with the religion of the 
people, which is opposed to rapid innovation and 
progress, have tended to keep Persia quite in the back- 
ground during the present century. 

And yet, after China, probably there is no other na- 
tion that has existed so long as an independent peo- 
ple. The whirlwind-like conquests of Alexander the 
Great and Timourlane were hardly suflicient to break 
the long continuity of Persia’s national existence for 
some three thousand years. 

In the time of the ancient Greeks, long before the 
birth of Christ, Persia was a great nation. Under the 
She has outlived 
the Roman Empire and many other great empires, and 
although to-day menaced by the progress of Western 
and Northern nations, is still a nation of unusual vital- 
ity for the East, and with a prospect of a long future. 
Her people are less sunk in poverty than most oriental 
races to-day, and she has no public debt. 

For these reasons it must be evident that in studying 
the people and customs of Persia, we can learn much 
regarding the habits of former ages; and that nowhere 
in the East can one at the present time enjoy a better 
opportunity for understanding the incidents and de- 
scriptions of the Bible, or of the “Arabian Nights.” 

Persia consists of a vast tableland elevated an aver- 
age of four thousand feet above the sea. It is divided 
into two parts by a great chain of mountains,—north 
of which are provinces covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and having a very humid atmosphere. The scen- 
ery there is exceedingly beautiful, reminding one at 
times of the primeval forests of America, or again of 
the dense, rank jungles of India. 

Game is abundant in this part of Persia, including 
wild boars and tigers, but the latter are growing scarcer 
every year. Lovely as it is, this part of Persia is very 
unhealthy, owing to its abundant rice- fields and 
marsh-lands. 

To the south of these mountains lies a series of vast 
barren plains. Scarcely a green thing is to be seen in 
this region, except where a village or a town has col- 
lected about itself a dense growth of trees and shrub- 
bery, watered by the artificial currents drawn from the 
mountain springs. These spots of green seem like 
islands on the plains where the air is ever quivering 
with heat, while mirage frequently adds to the sea-like 
appearance of the bluish-gray plains. 

Not all the villages are surrounded with verdure. 
Often as one journeys over the country he sees what 
seems to be a fortress. The shape of the structure is 
square, with low round towers at the corners, and a 
Jow gate in one side. No house or roof is visible, and 
one would little imagine this to be a village. Butsuch 
on further inspection it proves to be. 

The houses, built of mud, are huddled together in- 
side, with one or two narrow lanes and a small shop 
perhaps, for the sale of earthen wares, fruits, cheese 
and bread. Probably there is a bakery also in the vil- 
lage, which is likewise possessed of a head man or 
judge. 
ticle. 


Romans she was a great nation still. 


The bread made in this bakery is a curious ar- 
It is about the thickness of leather, and is made 
in strips the size of a door-mat. They call it sanjiak. 

Passing through one of these villages once, I stopped 
my horse at a tea-shop for a kalidn or water-pipe, and 
a cup of tea. These are the most common refreshments 
of Persia. The tea is always excellent, and served 
without milk. But if one is weary, he will have a raw 
egg beaten into it as I did on this occasion, and found 
it very refreshing. 

While I was thus resting myself a few moments 
without dismounting, I was entertained by observing 
an old baker at work on the opposite side of the lane, 
which was scarcely wide enough for my horse to turn 
around, and was shaded overhead by the vast branches 
of a venerable chevar or sycamore tree, such as abound 
in Persia. 

The baker was gray-bearded, and his head, like that 
of all Persians, was shaved from forehead to back of 
the neck, leaving a long gray tuft dangling on each 
side over the ears. e 

Cutting a block of dough from a large mass on a 
counter, consisting simply of flour, salt and water, 
without leaven or yeast, he rolled it out to a flat thin 





cake. 
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Taking this up dexterously with both outspread | 
hands, he tossed it in the air in a manner to widen | 
it still further, and when it was already so thin 
that it seemed on the point of breaking, he con- 
trived to fling it over his bare arms, still further 
reducing its thickness by the process. Then, with 
marvellous skill, he tossed it over the hot floor of 





the oven, and proceeded to draw 
out the sheet already baked, on 
a broad, thin shovel. 

This bread is very cheap and 
very palatable, if eaten fresh. It 
forms the chief food of the lower 
classes, although eaten by all. 
The people are seen towards even- 
ing carrying it home slung on the shoulder like | 
sides of leather. The advantage of this sort of 
bread is better understood when one learns that 
the Persians eat with their fingers. 

All their food is cooked in small pieces, the 
meats in ragouts or entremets. By each plate is 
placed a large slice of this bread. Tearing off a 
bit and bending it something like a spoon, one is 
able to use it to raise the food from the dish to the 
mouth. 

But the method of mixing and baking it was 
suggested by the nomadic habits of the races of 
ancient Asia, which still exist over the central re- 
gions of that great continent. 

I alluded above to the fact that mud is used in 
house-construction in Persia. This should not 
lead, however, to the idea that the houses are eith- 
er rude or flimsy. 

The materials used in architecture are largely 
suggested by climate and the materials at hand ; 
and the forms adopted by every original style of 
architecture are in turn suggested by the materials 
employed. 

Now the climate of Persia is one of the dryest 
known. Excepting during the short winter, no 
appreciable amount of dew falls on the plains; no 
rain or clouds disturb the superb azure of the 
skies by day, or the brilliancy of the constella- 
tions which at night gleam with a radiance else- 
where unequalled. Except on the higher moun- 
tains, one need not trouble himself with umbrel- 
las, or think that he must carry an overcoat with 
him. 

The haymaker takes no precautions to protect 
his new-cut hay from rain, and all Persia sleeps 
on the housetops or in the fields the greater part 
of the year. 

It must be evident that mud or sun-dried bricks, 
of which the houses are built, are capable of long 
endurance in such a climate. The mud laid on 
the rafters of the flat roof needs to be retouched 
after a hard winter, but the walls stand for many 
years. There are still wails of sun-dried bricks 
existing among the ruins of Rhei near Teheran, 
which were erected nearly one thousand years 
ago. 

Teheran, the capital of Persia, is built in this 
way; but to describe it contemptuously as a city 
built of mud, as one traveller has done, is a great 
mistake. For the appearance of the city would 
not in the least suggest such an idea. The houses 
look as if they were constructed of masonry or of 
bricks smoothed over with stucco. 

The fact is that the Persians, with the poorest 
instruments in the world, without schools of archi- 


The result is very attractive, while it would de- 
fy the very keenest eye to decide from external 
appearance what is the chief material employed in 
the construction. 

The roofs are invariably flat, and the houses 
even of Teheran consist of one lofty story, chiefly 
in order to reduce the danger from earthquakes, 
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GLIMPSES 


AT LIFE IN PERSIA. 


which in some parts of Persia are frequent and se- 
vere. 

The houses in the city are built in a hollow 
square, and the windows never face the streets. 
S. G W. BENJAMIN. 
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PERFECTNESS, 


In the early days of art, 
Workmen wrought with greatest care 
Each unseen and hidden part— 
For the gods see everywhere. 
—Anon, 


—+or— 
THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA. 





to wrest the mighty empire of India from its pres- 
ent English masters. 

England has always looked with great jealousy 
upon this advance of her Russian rival and ene- 
my across the steppes and valleys of Central Asia. 
She fears that Russia will outstrip her in the race 
to obtain and monopolize the Chinese trade; and 
still more lest Russia should one day cross the 
Indus, and invade her own great Oriental depend- 
ency. 

These suspiciuns have once more been aroused 
by the occupation of Merv. England is in no 
condition to go to war with Russia; but she 
knows that the use of Merv as a military post 
adds much to the strength of the Russian position 
in the East. 

There is one good result of the Russian conquest 
of Turkistan. As fast and as far as she has ad- 
vanced among those semi-barbarous tribes, she has 
introduced order and good government. She has 
given the tribes better laws and greater protection, 
and has compelled them to give up many savage 
customs and practices. 

The Russian rule in such towns as Tashkent 
and Bokhara is a vast improvement upon that 
which it has replaced. 

Everywhere through Central Asia Russia has 
carried and planted a higher and better civilization. 
Trade is protected and extended, the towns are kept 
cleaner and more healthy, the people have become 
more enterprising and thrifty, and the fierce tribes 
no longer engage continually in cruel and bitter 
conflicts. 

On the whole, then, the Russian conquests are 
not to be regretted, though, no doubt, the purpose 
of Russia in making them has been an ambitious 
and selfish one. 

—_———_—<er—___<_—_ 
For the Companion. 
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O music-maker, dreamer of fair dreams! 
singer of sweet songs, who sings no more! 
Let me, a —— private in the ranks 

Of poesy, my humble tribute bring, 

To cast upon the master’s hallowed grave 
One flower for him, whose life, day upon day, 
Was but the building up of flower on flower. 


Remember him, and think how grand he wore 
The silver head above the golden heart! 

He was the poet of the heart and hearth, 

Who saw and felt, and made us see and feel, 
An ever-present beauty in our lives, 

And know that God kept blessings for us still; 
Whose happiest inspiration was to write 

The noble record of a noble deed,— 

To feel the joy that some word he should say 
Might usher into life some unborn good. 


We have been told, when the true poet dies, 
Then man and nature botl: may mourn a friend; 
But none shall die until they are forgot: 


relaxed in modern times. Physical necessity has 
required that laboring men and women shall be, 
to some extent, exempted from the obligation to 
fast. While the rules for people generally, as 
laid down by the Roman Catholic authorities, are 
still severe, they are by no means so difficult of 
observance as they once were. 

Catholics must abstain from animal food on 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays, and on all 
days except Sunday they are restricted as to the 
number and the abundance of their meals. Some 
very devout members of that communion carry 
the practice of mortifying the flesh much further 
than the rules of health warrant. 

Without going at all into the question of the 
usefulness of fasting as a means of religious im- 
provement, or discussing the value of setting apart 
a certain portion of each year for special religious 
activity, we may say, without any offence, that 
neither practice can be productive of good if it is 
made the excuse for gluttony or religious apathy 
before or after the fasting season. 

Although such practices are by no means uni- 
versal, they are common enough to be noticed. 
The day before Ash Wednesday, when Lent be- 
gins, is called in English Shrove Tuesday. On 
that day it was customary to go to confession and 
be shrived, or absolved, from sin. In French the 
name is Mard: Gras, or fat Tuesday, a day of 
riotous feasting. In Italy and elsewhere it is the 
Carnival, or the farewell to meat, as the two Lat- 
in words which compose the word carnival sig- 
nify. 

The truly devout live a religious life always. If 
they fast, with a view to a more serious contem- 
plation of things divine, they do not make up for 
it by indulging their appetites more freely at other 
times. If they observe a special season of prayer, 
they do not precede or follow it with a time when 
they feel free to neglect the duties of religion, and 
to go to the verge of sin. 

Those who do so prove that their religion is not 
of the heart, but a matter of expediency and of 
outward show. They may try to cheat themselves 
with the idea that they have true religion, but true 
religion should govern the conduct at all seasons 
of the year, and there is One whom they cannot 
deceive. 
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NOBLY DONE. 

During the intensely cold weather of last January a 
party of boys were skating and coasting on the Schuy!- 
kill, at the point where it divides the city of Philadel- 
phia in two. 











His memory ne’er shall fade, but greener grow. 
G. B. 
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LENT. 

This is the Lenten season—a season which is ob- 
served with the greatest solemnity by all the 
Christian churches of the world except by some 
of the independent denominations of England and 





“Independent Tartary,” or ‘Western Turkis- 
tan,” used to be the name given to a vast tract of 
country in Central Asia, lying between Russia-in- 
Asia, Persia and Afghanistan, but with somewhat 
indefinite and constantly changing boundaries. It 
consisted, in its northern part, of great deserts 
and “steppes,” or plains, forming one of the most 
uninviting regions of the globe. 

The southern part, however, is blessed with fer- 
tile valleys, through which flow two large rivers, 
the Amoo- Darya,—the ancient Oxus,—and the 
Jaxartes, or Syr-Darya. 

This great expanse is inhabited by many differ- 
ent races and tribes. Some of them are of the 
Iranian race, to which the Persians belong. Oth- 
ers are Turanians, among whom the modern 
Turks are the most conspicuous representatives. 
Many of the Turcoman tribes are wanderers, who 
migrate from place to place in the deserts and 
steppes, with their camels and tents. Others, in 
the southern part, are settled in large, flourishing 
and picturesque towns, like Tashkent, Samarcand 
and Bokhara. 

For a long series of years the Russians have 
been steadily advancing through this vast region, 
conquering tribe after tribe, capturing city after 
city, and erecting everywhere fortresses and de- 
fences to protect their conquests. Nearly every 
year has seen the Russian outposts and garrisons 
extended further south. 

The invaders have pushed their advance both 
from the north and from the west; and have at 
last carried their arms far up the fertile valleys 
and among the busy towns of the Syr-Darya and 
the Amoo-Darya. So rapid and thorough has 
been the conquest that in a single generation the 
| native governments of Turkistan have been almost 

annihilated, and what little territory still remains 
nominally under their rule, has, for ten years past, 
been virtually subject to Russia. 

The news has recently come that the Russian 
troops have taken possession of Merv. This town, 





tecture, without sending art-students to Paris, 
without anything but a remarkable native genius 
for architecture, decorative art and color, which 


after all is worth almost as much as educated tal- | 
ent, and possibly more than that, are able to reach | sia. 


although having but a small population, is a very 
| important one, in both commercial and military 
| respects, situated as it is in an oasis in the desert, 
and not far from the north-eastern frontier of Per- 
The Russians, therefore, cannot advance 


decorative effects that would be the despair of the much further without infringing on the frontier of 


more cultivated nations of the West. 


Persia on one side, and of Afghanistan, which alone 


They are especially skilfulin the use of Plaster- , separates Turkistan from British India, on the 


of-Paris, or, as they call it, gatch. 


designs either raised or sunken. 


Having built a other. 
massive wall three to four feet thick of clear mud, 
or sun-dried bricks, ghey cover it with a layer of of this part of Central Asia is probably a three- | 
plaster, which they often decorate with agreeable fold one. 
These designs 


The object of Russia in thus making a conquest 


She desires to command and control 
the avenues of commerce between China and Eu- 


are suggested by the fancy of each individual rope; she seeks, it may be, an outlet into the 
Asiatic seas; and she hopes, some time or other, 


workman. 


|the United States. 


By none is it more rigidly 
kept than by the Lutheran Churches of the North 
of Europe. 

For at least twelve hundred years, and probably 
much longer, this fast of forty days before Easter 
has been kept much as it is observed now. But 
the institution was not established at once in 
its present form. Easter, the feast of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus, corresponding with the Jewish 


Christianity, and a dispute about the date of cele- 
brating it was one of the causes of the separation 
of the Eastern and the Western Churches—the 
Greek and the Roman. 

It is not known when the custom of fasting be- 
fore Easter originated, but it is referred to in the 
writings of St. Irenzeus, who lived in the fourth 
century, as already ancient. It is possible that it 
was observed to some extent by Christians who 
had seen and heard the Apostles, but of this there 
is no record. 

It seems certain, however, that it began with a 
fast of one or two days, and was gradually length- 
ened. There are passages in the works of the 
Church Fathers urging Christians to prolong the 
fast—and thirty-six days, the tenth part of a year, 
is suggested as a proper duration. The Greek 
Church ultimately adopted a season of forty-eight 
days, which is the period of Lent in Russia. 

In the Roman Church,—and the German 
Churches of the Reformation and the Church of 
England adopted the same period,—the term is 
forty days. This corresponds to each of the two 
fasts of Moses upon Mount Sinai, to the fast of 
Elijah when he fled from the wrath of Jezebel 
after the slaughter of the prophets of Baal, to the 
fast proclaimed at Nineveh when Jonah preached 
to that city, and to the fast of our Lord when He 
was tempted in the wilderness. 

Lent—which originally meant nothing more 
than spring-time—was formerly kept with great 
austerity, not only in frequent attendance upon 
religious services and in a cessation of all amuse- 
ments and recreations, but in abstinence from food. 
In monasteries, particularly, the fast was a reality. 
The inmates abstained from animal food, and par- 


| 


One meal a day was the rule for Lent, but it was 
relaxed for Sunday. 

It was forbidden to marry, to celebrate birthdays, 
| to perform plays, or to engage in any festivities 
| during the Lenten season. Good Christians were 
—and they still are, in most churches which keep 
Lent—expected to go to a church service every 
day, a..4 to be more liberal in their charities than 
at other seasons. 

Some of these regulations have been partially 








Passover, was kept from the very earliest age of | 


took of very little food of any kind before sunset. | 


One, a poor lad of sixteen years, named John Hagan, 
| had a large sled which was the envy of all the other 
boys. He lentit to one party after another, and sat on 
the bank watching them with good-humored satisfac- 
tion, while they coasted down the bank and almost 
across the river. At last, as evening was gathering, 
he rose to go home, but the boys pleaded for one coast 
more. 

Ten of them crowded upon the huge sled. It dashed 
down the bank and out upon the frozen river. There 
was a sharp crack, a shriek that rent the air, and a 
huge black gap appeared in the white sheet of ice, on 
which a struggling mass was dimly seen for a moment. 
Then it disappeared in the dark, rushing current. 

The crowd of skaters and spectators on the bank 
stood paralyzed with terror. Only John Hagan kept 
his senses. He plunged into the swift flood, groped 
under the ice for the drowning boys, and dragged them 
one by one to the edge of the hole, where men now 
stood ready to receive them. At last, when nine had 
thus been rescued, Hagan himself was taken out in- 
sensible and carried to his home. 

“Did I get them all?” were his first words when he 
was restored to consciousness. No one told him until 
the next day, when he was quite out of danger, that 
one little fellow was lost. 

Now it happened that on that very night a Leap-Year 
ball was given in the neighborhood of the accident. 
| The young ladies who went to it wore men’s dress,— 
coats, collars, etc., and the young men (some of the 
most wealthy and fashionable in the city) imitated 
feminine costume and manners. Some of them wore 
women’s full dress, with sweeping brocade trains and 
bracelets on their bare arms. 

It was but a passing freak, and should not be harshly 
judged ; but what acontrast between one of these lisp- 
ing, bejewelled and beribboned young men and poor 
Hagan, struggling in the icy flood and night! 

Yet Hagan was an illiterate laborer, whom these lads 
would have regarded, had they met him on the street, 
as one of the lowest types of manhood. 

The meaning of the contrast is that fortune, rank, 
manners, and even education, are but the outer gar- 
ments with which circumstance envelopes the soul. 
We shall never find the true man if we do not learn to 
look through and beneath them all. Our boy-readers 
will be glad to know that a subscription of over a thou- 
sand dollars was raised for brave young Hagan, and 
that he asked that it might be spent in giving him three 
years’ education. He had the good sense to see that 
even a noble soul is stronger when it is nobly clothed. 
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SUCCESS—AND RUIN. 

About forty years ago, a little girl named Mary Ann 
Brown lived in an obscure village of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. Her father was a poor laborer, and she had no- 
education up to her twelfth year. But the girl had ex- 
traordinary beauty, a singular force or will, and great 
ambition. 

She resolved to be ‘“‘a great lady,”’ and as London is 
the field in which all the English people look for ad- 
venture, she persuaded her uncle to take her up to the 
great city in his cart, for a two days’ visit. As soon 
| as they had reached London Bridge, she dropped from 
| the back of the cart and disappeared- 

At this time she was penniless, she could not write 

| her name, and she spoke with the thick Yorkshire burr; 

which is as unintelligible to Londoners as the dialect of 
the Zulus. 

Seven years later she reappeared under a romantic 

| name upon the stage of a leading London theatre, and 











MARCH 20, 1884. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








won the plaudits of the town not only for her re- 
markable beauty, but for the exceptional purity and 
pathos with which she rendered Shakespeare’s text. 

In the meantime she had made herself a proficient in 
three languages, had learned the literature of her own 
country, and the manners of well-bred people. How 
it was done or by what means she won her successes, 
no one but herself knew. There was the fact, and it 
proved the extraordinary force of intellect and will 
which had been given to Mary Ann Brown, and which 
might have made her life great, useful and happy—if 
she had so chosen. 

She became a famous actress, well-known in every 
English-speaking country, for the splendor of her 
beauty, her genius, her lavish generosity, and the lures 
with which she led men to destruction. How many 
happy homes she entered to leave them a wreck, only 
she and God knew. 

She died suddenly, in the height of her fame and for- 
tune, in a Paris café, from a disease brought on by in- 
dulgence at the table; and after she was dead her body 
was wrapped in a quilt and hauled to the Morgue. 
Her whole life was a drama, and this was its end. 

There is force in the proverb “*Nil de mortuis nisi 
bonum” (Speak only good of the dead). But when 
the glitter and power of a wasted life allure the young 
into the same road, it is only just at its close to show 
them the opportunities wasted in it, its true character, 
and its unhallowed end. 


jumped up and, dashing the book into a corner, ~ 
claimed,— 

‘“What the dickens could Gaselee [the judge] be 
about, and the jury? Why, the verdict is against evi- 
dence, it can’t stand!” 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow was a coarse, arrogant, 
profane man, of great brain and small heart, who had 
little sympathy with poets or with any one else. 

He was once reading Milton’s description of the war 
in heaven and of Satan’s overthrow. So absorbed did 
he become in the poet’s creation that he exclaimed,— 
“A fine fellow, that Satan!” 

If Milton could have heard the exclamation, he might, 
Puritan as he was, have pardoned the profanity for the 
sake of the compliment. 
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PEASANT POETS. 


Scotland is the land of peasant poets. Their repre- 
sentative is Robert Burns, whose genius made him the 
national bard and gave ‘‘Burnsland”’ as a new name to 
hiscountry. Our fathers used also to read and admire 
the poems of James Hogg, known to fame as ‘‘The 
Ettrick Shepherd.” Beginning life as a cowherd and | 
a reader of all the books he could lay his hand on, he 
became a shepherd and a writer of rustic verses, fla- 
vored with the sod and the breath of kine. 


Now, as we learn from a correspondent of the Liter- 
ary World, two new peasant poets have made their ap- 
pearance in “Burnsiand.” One is a_letter-carrier 
named John Hyslop, who has rhymed for thirty years 
and delivered letters to the good people of Kilmarnock. 
He and his wife, for she, too, is gifted in song, have 
just published a volume of poems which has been 
heartily welcomed. 

The other peasant singer is a farm-servant, Henry 
Shanks, who for many years has been, like Milton, a 
blind poet. When he found that he was “totally, 
hopelessly, helplessly blind,” he sought solace in mu- 
sic and in cultivating his gift of song, for he had been 
a maker of verses from his youth. In one of his pub- 
lished poems he thus refers to his sad affliction : 





SOMETHING HE DID KNOW. 


In former days candidates for admission to certain 
churches were examined as to their knowledge of sun- 
dry doctrines. Questions which no theologian could 
answer were gravely put to uneducated men, and even 
to boys. On the length of his reply and the frequency 
with which he used the stereotyped phrases depended, 
in some degree, the approval which the church com- 
mittee showed the candidate. 

Among the young people in a New England village, 
who professed themselves Christians, was a simple- 
minded youth of the smallest possible amount of wit 
consistent with moral responsibility. But being sin- 
cerely anxious to join the church, he presented him- 
self to the church committee. The first question put 
to him was,— 

‘Do you understand the doctrine of the trinity?” T I micht repent it; 

os a ‘ ae here’s ne’er a bad but 

No, I can’t say I do. Sae I'm contentit! 

“Can you give the committee a definition of regener- 
ation?” 

“T don’t think I can.” 

“Well, what do you understand by foreordination? 
Take plenty of time to answer,” said a kind-hearted 
old deacon, thinking the candidate was confused. 

“T don’t know much about it.” 

“Can't you give us some opinion respecting God’s 
decrees?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Well, then,” said the minister, a little impatiently, 
‘“‘what do you know?” Promptly came the answer,— 

“T know that I’m asinner, and I know that Christ 
died to save me. And I want to join the church to get 
more help from Christ and His people.” 

Every member of that committee felt rebuked, and 
one of them said afterwards, “I learned from that 
moment to respect the spiritual knowledge of the hum- 
blest man or woman, and not to think so much of that 
knowledge which comes from the head alone.” 


“TI cannot see the daisies grow, 

Or gaze upon their beauties now; 

The heavy hand is on my brow,— 
But God forbid 

I should do aught but meekly bow, 
As auld Job did. 

Wi gentle hands to kindly nurse, 

W7 still a shilling in my purse, 

My darkened lot why should I curse? 


micht be worse, 
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SNOBBERY SNUBBED. 


It is, we think, the sense of justice which leads man- 
kind to be pleased when a snob is snubbed. For in- 
stance, in such a case as this one, reported in London 
Society, it is the satisfaction that an ill-mannered man 
had been taught good manners which makes it pleas- 
ant reading: 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago, ere the Royal 
Academy of Art had migrated from the National Gal- 
lery to Burlington House, there was a certain pompous 
and pragmatical R. A. who was anything but popular 
as a visitor with the students. 

It is related, however, that he on one occasion met 
with his match. He had been making himself especi- 
ally disagreeable to the majority of the students, when 
it came to pass that a young Scotchman fell under his 
admonitory eye. 

After examining this student’s work with severe at- 
tention, he turned to him, and, in a voice of depressing 
solemnity, said,— 

“Have you any private means?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” replied the youth, literally 
in the Scotch manner. 

ae your intention to make painting your profes- 
sion? 

“It is,” rejoined the Scot. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so,” pursued Mr. R. A., 
with augmenting austerity, “‘for you will never make a 
living as a painter.” 

“T am not so surg about that,”’ answered the student. 
**You seem to have made a very good thing out of it.” 
Tableau! 
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STARVING A JURYMAN. 


Many citizens are so averse to serving on a jury that 
they resort to questionable means in order to evade 
their duty. The effect, in some of our large cities, is 
to leave the panel to be made up of men whose repu- 
tation for honesty and intelligence is not calculated to 
win respect for the jury system. 

Some years ago, there lived in Maine one Col. M—, 
who, unlike many citizens, was not only willing but 
anxious to serve as ajuror. When the jury retired 
for consultation, the colonel came forward as the lead- 
er—no matter who might be foreman. If his opin- 
ion was not followed, there would be what the lawyers 
call. ‘a hung jury,” and the foreman had to report a 
disagreement. 

Once the colonel’s vanity was gratified. He was 
made foreman of the jury impanelled to try an impor- 
tant case. The consultation was a long one, but it 
failed to bring about an agreement. The colonel led 
the jury back to the court-room. 

‘Have you agreed upon a verdict?” asked the clerk. 

“May it please the court,” said the colonel, rising, 
‘“‘we have not. I have done the best I could, but”— 
and the colonel, turning, cast a withering glance on his 
colleagues—“here are eleven of the most obstinate 
men I ever had any dealing with.” 

If the vain colonel had lived in colonial days, he 
would have found that his glorious minority of one 
entailed unpleasant consequences. For we read that 
once in Boston, when a juror stood out against his 
eleven fellows, the attorney-general took him aside 
and directed him as to what he should do. 

But the man refused to follow the attorney’s advice, 
and so the court ordered that the eleven should be al- 
lowed to eat and drink as much as they pleased, while 
the refractory one might look on: without tasting a 
drop or touching a morsel. 

The method proved effective, for starvation did what 
argument could not do: it brought about a unanimous 
verdict. 
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LINCOLN THE PEACEMAKER. 


Abraham Lincoln, though a successful lawyer, was 
a peacemaker. Juries trusted him, and his common- 
sense way of putting things gave him great power as 
an advocate. Yet he frequently advised his clients not 
to go to law, but to leave their disputes out to arbitra- 
tors. The Rev. Dr. Miner, of Trenton, N. J., who 
was formerly a pastor at Springfield, Ill., Mr. Lincoln’s 
home, told recently the following anecdote : 


A farmer once said to me, “Do you know why it is 
that I, who have been a Democrat all my life, am go- 
ing to vote for Mr. Lincoln? I will tell you. I once 
had got into difficulty with a neighbor about the line 
— our farms. I went to Mr. Lincoln to secure 

im. 

“Mr. L—— said, ‘Now, if you go on with this, it will 
cost both of you your farms, and will entail an enmity 
that will last for generations, and perhaps lead to mur- 
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der. 

***The other man has just been here to engage me. 
Now I want you two to sit down in my office while I 
am gone to dinner, and talk it over and try to settle it. 
And to secure you from any interruption, I will lock 
the door.’ He did so, and he did not return all the af- 
ternoon. 

‘We two men, finding ourselves shut up together, 
began ta laugh. This put us in a good humor, and by 
the time Mr. L—— returned, the matter was settled.” 


—_—_—__~+o+—_____ 
IRISH BULLS. 
Blunders will happen and, often, the best use to 


make of them is to let them create a smile. The fol- 
lowing are Irish “bulls :” 





= An Irish gentleman called on an eminent singing- 
master to inquire his terms. 
“I charge two guineas for the first lesson; but only 
one guinea for as many as you please afterward.” 
“Oh, bother the first lesson then,” said the other; 


SYMPATHY WITH AN AUTHOR. 
He who would make others weep must first weep 


himself. 
oe _ - . , “let us begin at once with the second.” 
Dickens, while w riting one of his novels, used to be- Another native of the Green Isle exhibited an equal 
come so interested in the characters that he would | comprehension of economic possibilities when he went 
laugh and weep with them. | to have his banns = marriage prone agg . a 
Pap ai » met Thank _| In an answer to his inquiry as to the cost, the regis- 
An acquaintance - T poms ane morning com trar told him that the fee for being proclaimed in one 
ing out of his house, with eyes filled with tears. | day was ten shillings; for two proclamations, it was 
“What is the matter—lost a friend?”’ asked the man. | five shillings; and for three times, it was half a 
“Yes; I’ve just killed Colonel New ” crown. 
“ tei Padbgica st onel Newcome,” answered | "",Redad,” said the Irishman, “but that’s an illigint 
scales whednaa ate ee |arrangement. You can just go on proclaiming me and 
An author who thus identifies himself with the crea- | Biddy till there’s nothing to Pay at all.” 
tions of his imagination is sure of sympathetic read-| On another occasion at a military dinner in Ireland, 
ers. He will be paid the most flattering of all compli- | ‘Re following was on the toast-list : 


A - 3 ; ‘“‘May the man who has lost one eye in the glorious 
ments, that of seeing people taking sides with and | service of his beloved country never see distress with 
against his characters. 


the other.” 
Baron Richards, while reading the memorable case But the person whose duty it was to read the toast 
of Bardell versus Pickwick, in ‘‘Pickwick Papers,” be- 





accidentally omitted the important word “distress,” 
which completely changed the sentiment and caused 


came so excited that when he came to the verdict, he no end of merriment at the blunder. 


ject of great beauty both summer and winter. 
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NEW DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA, MADAME VAN DER STRASS. This grand novel 
finest double Fuchsia in existence. Its habit’is dwarfish and compact, growing in very beautiful pyramidal form, 
and producing its large beautiful flowers in great profusion. The color of the tube and sepals is rich coral red, 
while the large double corolla is of the purest whiteness, the two colors forming a most beautiful contrast. A plant 
in bloom is a sight never to be forgotten, and will command the admiration of the whole town. Itis of the easiest 
culture, as it will grow and bloom profusely in any window or garden, either in the city or country, and is an ob- 

a Ve will send by a. es i fine, pe 
y and soon commence blooming, as follows:— lant to any ad- 
dress, 50 cts.; 3 for $1.00; 7 for $2.00, or 12 for &3.00. We guarantee them to arrive in good Sona 
tion. Get your neighbors to order with you, and thus secure them at dozen rates. They are perfectly grand. 

Our new INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 12 grand varieties, 30 cts. each; 2 for 60 cts.; 5 
for $1.00, They are very fine and will all bloom this season. 

New PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATION PINKS, (The Garfield Cabinet Set.) 7 different col- 
ors named after the 7 Secretaries of President Garfield’s Cabinet. The finest in size and color of all Carnations, and 
they bloom the whole year round. Theyare one of the grandest novelties in plants for many years. Stron 
plants, 35 cts. each ; 2 for 60 cts.; the 7 for only $2.00. Try them and you will be more than spe 

Our new AMARYLLIS TREATEA, or Fairy Lily, is one of tlie most beautiful of all flowers either for 
pot or garden culture. It commences to 
pure white, and sweet-scented. 
1 bulb for 15 cts.; 2 for 25 


ao € 


is the 


well-rooted plants, which will grow rapidly 


grow and bloom profusely immediately after planted. Flowers very large, 
To thoroughly introduce them we offer large bulbs by_mail, post-paid, as follows: 
ts.; 5 for 50 cts.; 12 for $1.00; 25 for #1.75 ; 50 for 83.25. 





Our New IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES, which have created such a sensation and are the ‘floral won- 
der of the times, are offered this year for the first. Flowers of enormous size, with colors and markings entirely 


new and of exquisite beauty. The dry, hot weather of summer has but little effect on their size and beauty, for they 
pa- 


bear great masses of large, showy flowers from May to Dec. Mixed seeds of 43 distinct colors, 25 cts. per 
per; 5 papers for $1.00. Don’t fail to try them; they will more than please you. 
Our New SNOW QUEEN PANSY bears a great 
—— of very large snow-white flowers which are 
ruly magnificent, especially for cemetery planting. 
Seeds, 15 cents per paper. New PROLIFIC PANS 
forms large plants which are a perfect mass of large 
showy flowers the whole season. All colors, mixed blue, 
black, yd variegated, &c., 20 cents por paper. Our 
ANT WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONETTE 
produces spikes of flowers 15 in. long, of sno white- 
ness and exquisite fragrance. Splendid for pots or the 
garden, blooming very early and sure to succeed any 
where (see Catalogue). Seed,20 cents per paper. Also, 
the GOLDEN QUEEN MIGNONETTE, a beauti- 
ful golden variety, 10 cts. per paper. 12 large flowerin 
bulbs of double PEARL TUBEROSES, 8 cents. 
fine hardy LILIES including Auratum, 75 cents. 12 
choice mixed GLADIOLUS, dtc. 4 beautiful TEA- 
rink, 50 cents, Our 


ROSES, white, red, yellow and 
SUMMER FLOWERING OXALIS make most 





SUMMER OXALIS. TEA-ROSE, 


beautiful borders around flower beds, giving a grea‘ 
quantity of pretty foliage and gay flowers all the season. Also, splendid for pots, &c. 25 bulbs for 15c., or 100 
ulbs for only 40c, They are so pretty and cheap we hope every one will try them. Any of the above articles 


will be sent by mail, post-paid, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. They are exactly as represented, and 
will more than please those who plant them. Catalogue gives full directions for culture. Many years of liberal and 
honest dealings have secured us our great oe. pangg veneer Ratan? — = pas wae tt catins , 

Jur large, beautifully illustrated catalogue sent free to all who a . 
SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS. New aod beautiful Lilies. ‘Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Caruntitas, 
Roses, Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Preserve this advt. as it will not appear again, and remember that our goods 
have an established reputation and are warranted true. Order at once and ask for our catalogue. 


Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 


N. B.—Remittances can be made in Postage Stamps, Greenbacks, Drafts, P.O. Money Orders or Postal Notes, 
but all P. O. Money Orders or Notes must be made payable at New York City Post Office. SPECIAL OFFER.— 
For every dollar’s worth ordered, the buyer can select Free a paper of either the above Mignonette or Pansy (ex- 
cept Imperial German), or 26 Oxalis bulbs. To every order of $3.00 or more we will add some magnificent presents 





of new and rare flowers. We will also send on trial 50 seeds each of 10 different colors of Pansies for 50 cents. — 














Our Special “‘FARM and GARDEN” 
Offer ! An unequalled opportunity to secure the 
“Farm and Garden” for one ueat: Absolute- 
ques LY FREE and a supply of Choicest GAR- 

DEN SEEDS at a trifling cost. Wesend the 
“Farm and Garden” (the monthly Farmer’s 
each Trial 


Dientetesnnanlidintinmmentiemtentl 
THROUCH 
FOR TRIAL paper) one year FREE with 


FOR OR Package “‘F” of Dorr’s Iowa Seeds. We make the offer 
2. 30 to ieee you to try our Seeds, and to introduce them into thou- 
sands of new homes this season, We want every Farmer and Gardener to give them a fair, honest 
trial. Package ‘‘F” contains one packet each, Cuban Queen Watermelon, New vi ‘om » Ex- 
celsior Cabbage, Long Orange Ca t, Boston Market Celery, Green Fringed Lettuce, Mammoth 
Red Onion Sugar Parsnip, Long Scarlet Radish, Boston Market Cucumber, Purple- rnip, 
Bay View Melon; also Superb Pansy(which alone sells for 50c.) Usual price of these Seeds is 80; Oc 
and the price of the “Farm and Garden,” 50c., making $2.30, and see what we give for ONLY 

IN CASH PREMIUMS for the best Vegetables grown from our seeds. Competition open to 
$500 all purchasers of these trial packages, and no others, | par- 
Order at once and take advantage of the greatest offer 
with 50c, in cash or stamps, 
repaid, and we Will enter your name 


ourth St..Des Moines, la. 


F — 





READ IT 


CT 





ticulars and directions sent only with each package. 
Dorr’s Iowa Seed Manual sent with each order. Send your address, 
aper one year, all fully 


‘DORR & CO.,669 


CULTURE, 32 pp., Chromo and copy of 
our PAPER mailed free, GREEN'S FRUIT 


ever maidc. 
and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the 
to compete for the Cash Premiums. © 


FRUIT 












For atchwork, ten 4-inch pieces, 50c; 
ten 2-inch samples, 10 cents. Champion 
Silk Works, New Haven Branch, Conn, 





GROWER, Rochester, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VIGIL OF QUEEN JUANA.* 


Over the desert ways, 
The yellow sands of Spain, 
Wandered through weary days 
The mad Queen, “Crazy Jane;” 


Walking beside the bier 
Whereon “He lay, at last, 
Philippe le Bel, her dear, 
‘alse lord, by Death held fast. 
Daughter of noble race, 
Anointed Queen of Spain, 
In her unsheltered face 
Dashed the unpitying rain. 
By the fierce sun opprest 
She sought no green, soft nook— 
She laid her down to rest 
I de no babbling brook. 


Straight on through day and night 
She held her lonely way, 

For whom no fresh delight 
Could spring, by night or day. 





Through sad Life’s loss and pain 
She loved, whom Love forgot, 
Till Death restored again 
Her lord who loved her not, 


To Tordesillas-height 
She bore her dead so dear, 
And there, by day and night, 
Watched still beside his bier, 


Till forty-seven long years 
Of watching and despair, 
Of weariness and tears, 
Had found and left her there: 


And then, grown old and gray, 
Feeble and seant of breath, 

The mad Queen passed away 
To the vast realm of Death, 





Found she her own again? 
did Le who worked her woe 
Reward her life’s long pain 
With bliss that none can know? 


The lips of Death are dumb— 
The answer who can tell? 
No news shall ever come 
If they be ill or well, 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


*Queen Juana la Loca (Crazy Jane), daughter and suc- 
cessor of Isabella the Catholic, Spain’s greatest Queen, 
was driven mad by her handsome, worthless husband, 
Philippe le Bel, of Burgundy. After his death she took 
his body, a weary march, over the bi 
to the Convent of Tord 
way. There, for forty-seven years, she watched beside 
her dead, until at last her own death-day came, and her 
long watch was over. 


—— 4 Op—— 





For the Companion, 
A SELF-CONTROLLED YOUTH. 

Young men do not realize as they should the 
importance of early forming habits of self-control 
and self-denial. Not a few men of genius have 
been wrecked because they did not learn in youth 
to deny themselves a temporary pleasure for the 
sake of a permanent benefit. 

When John Quincy Adams was but fourteen 
years of age, he was selected by Francis Dana, 
United States Minister to Russia, as his private 
secretary. Boy though he was, young Adams re- 
sisted the social pleasures of court life at St. Pe- 
tersburg, that he might give himself to his official 
duties and to the study of Latin, German and 
French, and to a course of English history. 

Subsequently he resided at Stockholm and at 
Paris. In both of these gay and dissolute cities 
he was his own master. But instead of yielding 
to social temptations, this boy of eighteen reso- 
lutely continued at his studies. 

While hard at mental work in Paris, his father, 
John Adams, was appointed Minister at the 
Court of St. James. London’s literary and social 
privileges would have been opened to the son of 
the American Minister. His father would have 
been pleased to have had him in his family. The 
temptations to remain abroad were many and 
strong. But the youth turned his back upon them 
ali, and decided to return to the United States and 
fit himself to earn his own living. He wrote in 
his diary : 

“If IL accompany my father to London, my sat- 
isfaction would possibly be greater than by return- 
ing to the United States; but I shall Joiter away 
my precious time and not go home until I am 
forced to it. 

“My father has been all his lifetime occupied 
by the interests of the public. His own fortune 
has suffered. His children must provide for them- 
belves. 

“IT am determined to get my own living, and to 
With a tolerable share 
of common-sense, I hope, in America, to be inde- 
pendent and free. Rather than live otherwise, I 
would wish to die before my time.” 

We have italicised several lines of this entry, 
because we would call attention to the fact that 
this boy of eighteen resolutely put aside congenial 
pleasures in order to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting. 

He was a rising lawyer when, at the age of 
twenty-seven, the President appointed him United 
States Minister at the Hague. 

He filled Ilis official duties were 
thoroughly attended to, and a little of his time 
was given to those social duties which his posi- 
tion imposed. 


be dependent upon no one. 


the place. 


But most of his leisure hours were 


employed in studying diplomacy, the English and | 


Latin classics, and the Dutch and Italian languages. 


rren sands of Spain | 
illas, entering no shelter by the | 





In 1809, Mr. Adams became our Minister at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. He found himself in the 
midst of splendor. Court life was full of enter- 
tainments, and magnificent banquets were given 
by the foreign Ministers. But Mr. Adams contin- 
ued to live in a simple style, as befitting his small 
salary and more becoming the representative of 
the Republic. 

Merchants urged him to accept loans of money. 
He refused the offers, though the temptation to an 
expensive style of living amounted almost to 
compulsion. “I will live within my income, and 
I will not anticipate my salary,” he said, with 
Spartan firmness. 

Mr. Adams’ simple style of living kept him in 
good health and gave him ieisure to indulge his 
thirst for knowledge. Yet the days seemed too 
short to the student who studied astronomy, math- 
ematics, Plato, Demosthenes, Socrates, A°schines 
and Cicero. 

“T feel nothing like the tediousness of time,” he 
wrote in his diary. 
Time is too short for me, rather than too long. 
If the day was forty-eight hours, instead of twen- 
ty-four, I could employ them all.” 

Our purpose will be served, if we shall have 
induced one young man to imitate John Quincy 
Adams’ self-reliant and studious habits. The 
country, the churches and society need thousands 
of such self-reliant youth. 


—— +e 


RECEIPTS. 

A receipt is a written acknowledgment of the pay- 
ment of adebt. All business men preserve receipts 
carefully, that they may be able to show payment, 
if, by any chance, a bill is presented a second time. 

A receipt in full will prevent a suit for the recovery of 
all debts except those by account; but a receipt for the 
payment of an account is not valid, unless the whole 
amount of the debt is paid. If, by agreement, a part 
only is paid, and a receipt in full is given, the creditor 
may sue for the balance that remains unpaid. The re- 
ceipt, so given, is valid only for the amount actually 
paid. 


This rule of law dates back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is a just rule; for every man who can 
ought to pay his debts in full. Some exceptions, how- 
ever, are made where, from the circumstances of the 
case, it is just to modify it. 

A receipt in full of an account, of which the amount 
is unsettled, is binding, though the debt proves larger 
than was expected. Disputed accounts may be settled 
by part payment, for the law says that the amount so 
paid was all that was actually due. 

Part payment of a note will release the debtor, if he 
takes a receipt in full, for this rule applies only to ac- 
counts. 

When a creditor receives a partial payment from a 
friend or relation of the debtor, a receipt in full will 
be binding upon him. If he takes goods or merchan- 
dise for a part of the debt, and gives a receipt in full, 
he cannot sue for the remainder; for the law says that 
he took the goods on speculation, and must stand to his 
bargain. 

When a ereditor takes a note for a part of his bill, 
and gives a receipt for the whole, he can only recover 
the amount of the note. Also, a part payment made 
before the account is due, or in some place other than 
that in which it should be paid, will cancel the debt, if 
a receipt in full is given. It was a favor to the credi- 
tor to pay him at that time or place, and his receipt is 
binding. 

If aman is unable to pay his debts in full, and his 
creditors agree to take a part in place of the whole, 
they are bound by their receipts. The law favors com- 
promises of this nature, since they prevent law-suits. 

Although this rule sometimes bears hardly on honest 
men, who are trying to pay their debts, it is the best 
that can be devised, as it reaches all classes of men, 
both the honest and the dishonest. 

When a seal is placed upon a receipt the creditor is 
not allowed to claim that only part of the account was 
paid. The law regards the seal as decisive evidence 
that the whole debt for which the receipt was given 
was paid. 

In the case of receipts there is a curiosity of the law. 
It is well established that, when a written contract is 
produced in court, it cannot be altered in any way by 
evidence by word of mouth. It must stand or fall by 
itself. One would think that a receipt would be gov- 
erned by this rule, inasmuch as it acknowledges in 
writing the full payment of a debt. This being the 
case, how can a creditor come into court and show, by 
oral evidence, that though the receipt acknowledges 
full payment, only a portion of the bill was really paid ? 
To avoid this difliculty, the law creates what is called a 
legal fiction. It declares that the receipt is not, in it- 
self, a contract, though it has most of the elements of 
one. It is merely evidence of an oral contract, by 
which the creditor agreed to take a portion of the debt 
and release the debtor. Therefore oral evidence of the 
extent of the payment may be admitted, for though a 
written contract cannot be altered by oral evidence, 
yet the meaning of written evidence may be altered by 
oral evidence. 





+o 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


Rev. Robert Laird Coliier deprecates the taking of 
children abroad, to “travel ai! over Europe before they 
are a dozen years old,” by parents “who are rich 
enough to stand the cost.”” Inthe Chicago Tribune, 
writing of his own recent travels, Mr. Collier gives an 
unpleasant picture of “the American child,” as found 
in foreign cities, and contrasts his manners with those 
of foreign children, not at all to the former's credit. 
Mr. Locke, of the Toledo Blade, returning from Eu- 
rope about a year ago, published some observations 
quite as unfavorable. If there is “a mistake some- 
where,” it is time to ask whether it lies in our parental 
teaching and home government. 

The Paris papers tell us in the advertisement of the 
Grand Hotel table d’héte that the price of dinner for 
children under seven years is five frances. Save the 
mark! What child under seven years of age is going 
to the dinner at the Grand Hote) at seven o’clock at 
night? 

His name is legion, and it is invariably spelled just 
one way—American. No other child under seven 
years is travelling, rushing here and there in all this 
publicity and consequent excitement. The children of 
all other peoples are at home, or in some healthy coun- 
try-house for the summer. 

One says, ‘Yes, but it is different. When we Amer- 
icans come abroad, we must bring our children. It is 





| alternative 


so far, and we should not be happy to leave them.” 

In such case an English family would not debate the 
a moment. If the children were under 
twelve, or even fourteen, years of age, and could not be 


At night he reviewed the day, and censured | left, then the parents would not dream of leaving them 


himself if any duty had been omitted. At the 


} as they would not dream of taking them. They would 


wait till the children were of suitable ages for trav- 


close of every month and year he took an inven- | elling. Here is just what my English friend said to me 
tory of his moral and mental stock, to determine 
whether he had gained or lost. 


yesterday, when he read this bit of the advertisement : 
| “Heavens! what child under seven years is going to 
| dine at the Grand Hotel at seven o'clock at night?” I 





“I suffer nothing like ennui. | 





instantly answered, ‘‘The child of my fellow-country- | 
man.” 


Always and everywhere, by all foreigners, the unfil- 
ial manners of American children are remarked and 
deplored. I deliberately affirm that this is the most 
conspicuous characteristic of American life. Mark 
once for all that there are in America sweet, quiet, 
modest, dutiful, filial children. But I am now writing 
of American children as a class in society. Unless 
one has seen society outside of America, one cannot 
wholly take in this statement. Indeed, I may say that 
I knew nothing of its existence until I had lived in 
Europe and returned to America. 

I am sorry to say it. I am most deeply sorry to say 
it; but the American child, everywhere in Europe, 80 
far as I know, is considered a nuisance. He is wilful, 
even imperious; he is unaffectionate, or at least unde- 
monstrative in affection toward his parents; he contra- 
dicts; he says often, ““Now, I don’t want to,” “Now, 
why must I?” “I didn’t!” I have heard him say right 
here and now in Paris, ‘I won’t!” 

No other child in civilized lands talks like that'to 
parents. Perhaps matters will mend with time. Now 
everybody in America is being academically educated, 
and only few are being socially educated. Money in 
America stands for money—just money, as nowhere 
else. In England, and ro a in Europe, money is a 
| large social consideration, and with it comes the plan 
and purpose of social advancement. This is impossi- 
ble without good manners at least. 

But why am I moralizing like this? Who will thank 
e? This is nota drop in the bucket in the way of 
ending matters, and maybe one or more American 
families who may read this, and who are wholly un- 
conscious of the facts and their calamitous consequen- 
ces, upon which I am commenting, will repay my 
newspaper homily with just a bit of ungenerous spite- 
| fulness. 


m 
m 


—————__—~+or—__—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


DOWN, DOWN, LOW DOWN. 
I. 
Art thou down? Low down? 
In the desecrating dust, 
Without a prop to aid thee, 
Or a friend in whom to trust? 
Trust to thyself, forlorn one, 
Stand upright on the sod, 
And asking help from no one, 
Secure the help of God. 
Il, 
Art thou down? Low down? 
Day dark! To-morrow 
To hope ts pious duty 
*Tis wicked to despair! 
If honest pride support thee, 
And conscience keep thee whole, 
Fate’s arrows may be blunted 
By armor of the soul! 


III. 
When in the deadly struggle 
Of hand and heart and brain, 
Thy foothold seems to fail thee, 
Arise, and fight again! 
Turn sorrow into solace, 
And in their own despite 
Compel thy foes to aid thee 
To conquer in the fight. 
IV. 
Though day be long in breaking, 
The sun must rise at last— 
Blue sky may cheer the noon-time, 
Though morn be overcast! 
Fight on! fight on! fight ever! 
Phou'lt learn the truth ere long, 
That God and man and heaven and earth 
Are allies of the strong! 
CHAS. MACKAY. 





LONGFELLOW’S QUEER VISITORS. 

Longfellow was one of the most gracious of men, 
and the latch-string of his hospitable mansion seemed 
always hung on the outside, to be pulled by any one 
who wished to enter. Some queer characters occa- 
sionally visited the affable poet, whose temper was 
never ruffled, no matter how strangely they might act. 
Prof. Boyesen tells in the Christian Union the follow- 
ing anecdotes of some of these odd visitors : 


During the Centennial year we were sitting together, 
one beautiful afternoon, on his piazza. While we were 
in the midst of our conversation 1 observed two men 
and two women coming towards us across the lawn. 

They were obviously New England country folks, 
returning from the Centennial Exhibition. The men 
had the slow, deliberate, rustic walk, and were dressed 
in ill-fitting black broadcloth, the very look of which 
made one perspire. 

The women, who were leading the way, had an ap- 
pearance of pluck and enterprise, as if they were de- 
termined to conquer the modest diffidence of their 
companions. 

Mr. Longfellow was sitting with his back to the 
street, and did not observe them until they were within 
a yard of the piazza. He looked a little surprised, 
but arose and saluted the intruders with his wonted 
courtesy. 

“Be you the poet Longfellow?” asked one of the 
women, in a voice that was incredibly unmelodious. 

“Yes, Iam Mr. Longfellow,” he answered. 

There was an awkward pause, during which the visi- 
tors stared at the poet with unabashed glanves, as if he 
had been a Centennial relic on exhibition. 

“Now, how old a man might you be?” queried the 
other female, abruptly. 

“T am sixty-nine years old, madam.” 

***Pears to me you look consid’ably older,” said one 
of the men, looking up sideways to Mr. Longfellow’s 
face with a critical air. 

“My looks may belie me. I am no older.” 

I could not but wonder at the extreme urbanity with 
which he answered these blunt questions, showing no 
annoyance in his face and no resentment. 

And when, finally, at their request, he conducted the 
party through his house, he submitted with the same 
gentle courtesy to a cross-examination regarding his 
family and personal affairs. 

When at the end of half an hour he returned, apolo- 
gizing for his absence, I made a remark which was, 
perhaps, a little disrespectful to his late visitors. 

“They meant no disrespect to me by their ques- 
tions,” he anewered, with that beautiful gentleness 
which was so characteristic of his manner. ‘‘It is per- 
fectly proper, where they come from, to interest one’s 
self in the personal affairs of everybody.” 

“But it must be a great inconvenience to you,” I ob- 
served, “to be so frequently disturbed by such excur- 
sioniats.”” 

‘Well, during the present year I admit it has been a 
little trying. Nevertheless, I always dislike sending a 
man or woman away who has come out here for the 
purpose of seeing me or my house. 

“Of course, I have to do it occasionally, but it is al- 
ways disagreeable to me needlessly to es get any 
one. Those women whom you saw are a good, staunc 
New England type, and I like them in spite of their 
lack of tact and their abrupt manners. 

“They are good, hard-working women, who make 
good wives and good mothers. 

“And yet, the other day, I was greatly amused at 
one of the same class who came here with a large bas- 
ket—whether she had anything to sell I did not ascer- 
tain—apparently for the purpose of telling me that she 
had read ‘Evangeline’ from beginning to end; ‘and,’ 
she added, ‘there ben’t many folks can say that.’ 

“TI am convinced now that she had no intention what- 
ever of being rude to me; she was merely awkward 
and nervous, and said what she did not mean to say. 

“T asked her if she had found the reading of ‘Evange- 
line’ such a dreadful task. The question seemed to 
surprise her; she grew embarrassed, ana showed 
plainly that she had no recollection of having said any- 
thing uncomplimentary.”’ 


Longfellow has been criticised by pretentious people 


callers, but his great heart endeared him to the illiter. 


| ate as well as the cultured, and thus made his influence 


a power for universal good. 





+o 
MRS. GLADSTONE. 

Mr. Gladstone’s modest manner of living and his 
earnest efforts for the public welfare have made his 
neighbors love and respect him. His wife also comes 
in for a share of their affection, both on account of her 
personal qualities and her devotion to her husband. 

A correspondent of the Worcester Spy, who visited 


| the country-house of Mr. Gladstone, thus speaks of the 
people’s admiration for his wife: 


For fifty years they have been familiar with his 
abounding physical and mental activity, but at the last 
general election he performed such feats of physical 
endurance and mental prowess that the people, in as- 
tonishment, said he never could have done such things 
at his age had he not had Mrs. Gladstone to care for 
him. 

They will tell you how, at the last general election, 
he left Hawarden one winter’s morning, in company 
with his noble wife, for a political campaign in Scot- 
land. 

Day after day he delivered daily three or four politi- 
cal speeches of great vigor and power. ‘These orations 
were not merely the repetition of the same addresses, 
but each one dealt with a new subject, or with a new 
phase of the same subject. 

They were printed in every newspaper in Great Brit- 
ain, and created such enthusiasm for his party, and such 
distrust of the conservative party, that the election re- 
sulted in the complete overthrow of Beaconsfield’s 
government. 

He set the cold heart of the Scots on fire by his fer- 
vid eloquence, and Lord Beaconsfield wittily termed 
his campaign ‘“‘a pilgrimage of passion.” 

Many of these speeches were delivered to vast 
crowds in the open atr, but during the whole campaign 
Mrs. Gladstone remained by his side. : 

At the close of each address she took charge of him, 
saw that he was kept out of draughts of air, and prop- 
erly robed him with her own hands. 

In this way she kept him in splendid working condi- 
tion, and at the close of about twenty days she brought 
him back to their Hawarden home in good health and 
the virtual prime minister of Great Britain. 

Gladstone’s incomparable industry is showr in his 
manner of life in Hawarden. Soon after eight o’clock 
each morning, he walks to his son’s church and at- 
tends morning prayers. 

It is said that when he is at home the attendance in 
Hawarden Church is doubled, and it is presumed that 
many go to see him and to hear the lessons read in the 
sonorous tones of the premier of England. 

After breakfast, until two P. M., he applies himself 
with all the ardor of youth to intellectual work. After 
luncheon he spends some time in conversation with 
family and friends, and when the weather is favorable 
he takes long walks or chops wood. 

He can toil terribly, and with him no moment is al- 
lowed to pass unoccupied. Most people consider idle- 
ness one of the beatitudes of heaven, but I think he 
would rather place it among the tortures of hell. 


—~4@) 
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FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE, 

What a marvellous power lies behind these simple 
words. ‘For mother’s sake,’ “For my boy’s sake,” 
“For the sake” of some loved one, what noble deeds 
have been wrought! what perils and dangers shunned! 
The Morning Star relates the following incident illus- 
trating the potent influence of this phrase: 





The office door opened softly, and a stranger in poor, 
soiled soldiers’ clothes walked in. The man who sat 
at the desk was a lawyer—a judge—and he was very 
busy over the papers of a pending suit. It was in the 
days of the civil war. 

The stranger had borne his share of the suffering 
that was in the land. He had been wounded in battle, 
and weak and emaciated, he was on his way back to 
his native State and town. 

But the busy judge scarcely raised his eyes to look 
at him. The poor soldier had taken off his cap, and 
stood, feeling confusedly in his pockets. 

**[ have—I did have a—a letter for you.” 

The judge took no notice of the timid, hesitating 
words. He was very busy, and he was conscious only 
of a feeling of annoyance that a stranger should break 
in upon his time. 

The confused, nervous search in the pockets contin- 
ued, and the judge grew still more annoyed. He was 
a humane man, but he had responded to many sol- 
diers’ applications already—and he was very busy just 
now 

The stranger came nearer and reached out a thin 
hand. A letter, grimy and pocket-worn, lay on the 
desk, addressed to the judge. 

“T have no time to attend to such’—But the impa- 
tient sentence was checked on the good man’s lips. 
The handwriting on the letter was the handwriting of 
his son. He opened the letter and read: 

“DEAR FaTHER,—The bearer of this is a soldier dis- 
charged from the hospital. He is going home to die. 
Assist him in any way you can, for Charlie’s sake.” 

And then Judge A—— forgot how very busy he was. 
His heart went out towards the poor, sick soldier, and 
“for Charlie’s sake,”’ his own soldier-boy far away, he 
loaded him with gifts and acts of kindness, and lodged 
him till he could send him on his way rejoicing. 


Oe 


A FANCY FARM. 

If a man becomes a fancy farmer, he may obtain 
health, recreation, and lots of simple pleasure, if he is 
fond of country life, but his pecuniary income will re- 
semble that described in the following sketch drawn 
by the Wall Street News: 


A Baltimore man who bought him a farm two or 
| three years ago was recently approached by a man who 
had some money to invest, and who asked,— 

“Can I buy a pretty fair ferm for fifteen thousand 
dollars?” 

“Yes, about that figure.” 

“And I'll want t6 lay out about ten thousand dollars 
in improvements, I presume?” 

“Yes, fully that.” 

“And I can invest another ten thousand dollars in 
blooded stock?” 

“I think you can.” 

‘And five thousand dollars more in grading, filling 
up, creating fish-pcnds, and so forth?” 

“Well, you may get through with that sum.” 

“That’s forty thousand dollars; and now let’s figure 
the income.” 

“Oh, you don’t nee* pencil or paper,” said the vic- 
tim, as a shadow of serrow darkened his face. “The 
income will be about three dollars for turnips, two dol- 
lars for potatoes, five or six dollars for corn, and a calf 
or two at three dollars a head. To save time call it 
twenty-five dollars. I'll see you again in a day or two. 
Maybe I’ve forgotten something which will add a dol- 
lar more. Morning to you.” 





SONGS. 

John Harris, the Cornish poet, who was the author 
of one thousand and one pieces of rhyme and prose, 
which were highly praised by Longfellow, has just 
died at Falmouth, aged sixty-three. 

The son of a miser, he often, in his early days of 
pover'y, used ink made of the juice of blackberries. 

n 1864 he got the prize for the best poem on the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare. 

“Although,” he says in his autobiography, ‘“‘my life 
has been one of hard struggles, I have been content. 








for his great hospitality to all classes of well-meaning 


A crust and song is better than a sirloin and groan.” 
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For the Companion, 


HIRING OUT TABITHA. 

Up in little Janet’s grandmother's garret, over | 
in the corner by the quilting-frame, stood an old- 
fashioned wooden bed-wrench leaning against a 
beam. | 
It was about twelve inches high, and had two 
round arms stretching straight out each side. It | 
stood on two stiff feet, and when Janet came in 
sight of it, it struck her that it looked tired and | 
dispirited, as if it never had good times. | 








“You poor thing!” she exclaimed, ‘how lone- 
some you look! I do believe you are a sort of 
dolly. Maybe you were grandma’s doll when 
she was little, and you’ve been here ever since. I 
mean to play with you myself!” 

So she lifted the queer wooden shape up tender- 
ly, dusted it off, hugged it a little, and then began 
to think about dressing it. 

There were plenty of pieces of old calico in 
grandma’s rag-bag, and little Janet was learning 
to use scissors and needle, so there was no reason 
why she should not go to work at once. 

She ran for her little basket, and coming back 
sat down by the garret window, where a dusty 
sunbeam slanted over her shoulder. 

There she cut and fitted, and with long uneven 
stitches sewed her work, till before long her wood- 
en doll was clothed with a white petticoat and a 
green calico dress. 

“Oh, how nice you do look!” said Janet rv p u- 
rously. ‘To-morrow I'll make an apron!” 

Then finding a stub of a lead-pencil in her pock- 
et, she laboriously marked eyes, nose and mouth, 
on the side she had chosen for the face. 

“Now I'll make you a house,” said Janet, “up 
here in the corner by the big clock, and it shall be 
my secret playhouse. And I'll name you a real 
old-fashioned name, dolly, Vl] name you Tabitha, 
after grandma!” ; 

So she found an old stool for a table, and ar- 
ranged a little home for Tabitha, who now stood 
very straight and proud in her finery, with quite 
an expression on her face. 

*O you darling Tabitha!” exclaimed Janet. “I 
do really love you, you are so nice! T’'ll come up 
here every day to play with you, and bring cook- 
ies and apples, and have a tea-table!” 

Tabitha looked very 
smiling, and when she 
was laid to rest on a soft- 
folded shawl in a box, 
certainly appeared quite 
different from the forlorn, 
awkward creature of a 
few hours before. 

And now she became 
little Janet’s most cher- 
ished pet and friend. She 
had a checked apron 
made, and a woollen bon- 
net, and was assisted to 
walk about on the garret floor. 

It was she who was told when Janet discovered 
where grandma kept the raisins; and it was she, 
Tabitha herself; who was allowed to stand at the 
garret window and watch the neighbors come up 
the path when grandma had the sewing-society. 

It was Tabitha alone who was told when Janet 
found where the cat had hid her kittens, in the 
waste-paper barrel, and when a few days later two 
of the kittens were missing, and the hired boy Jim 
was seen coming from the direction of the river, it 
was to Tabitha that Janet rushed for sympathy in 
her first burst of childish grief. 

But Janet had never taken Tabitha down-stairs. 
She was her secret treasure m her secret playhouse, 
and though grandma and the aunts knew that the 
little girl played up garret a good deal, they were 
too busy to be curious about her quiet amuse- 
ment. 

At last, however, it was house-cleaning time, 
and beds were taken down, windows washed, and 
carpets shaken. Janet was sitting in the kitchen 
with her espelling-book, when grandma called 
out,— 

“I’m ready to tighten my bed-cord. Where’s 
the bed-wrench? Janet, run up garret and bring 
the bed-wrench !” 





clothes ! 


know what a bed-wrench was, her search was a 
hopeless one from the beginning, and she went 
down without it. 

“Don’t know a bed-wrench when you see it!” 
exclaimed Aunt Sue, impatiently, and she went 
after it herself. 

But she was gone so long that grandma grew 
tired waiting, and sent Uncle Silas to hurry her. 

Uncle Silas was a young uncle, not more than | 
sixteen, and when he reached the garret where | 
Aunt Sue was moving things about, his black eyes 
soon caught sight of Tabitha, standing smiling by 
the tall old clock. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “Those arms! that head! 
I have seen them before. O Sue, Sue, don’t you 
know a bed-wrench when you see it!” 

He caught Tabitha up, and taking her down- 
stairs, whirled her triumphantly in the air. 

“Here's your bed-wrench, mother, dressed for a 
party!” he said, merrily. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed grandma. 
take off all that trash!” 

But Janet had heard, Janet had turned around, 
and she sprang forward, catching Uncle Silas’ 
arm. 

“It’s my own dolly!” she cried. “It’s Tabitha. 
Don’t hurt her, Uncle Silas, don’t touch her 


” 





| 
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“Do 


“Well, there now!” said grandma. 
Uncle Silas was a tease, but not an unmerciful 
one, and he knew how to steer his way among dif- 
ficulties. 
“Your Tabitha seems like a very strong person,” 
he said to Janet. ‘Suppose you hire her out to do 
this job forus. I'll pay her a penny for wages.” 
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“Well,” said Janet, slowly, “only be careful, 
and don’t tear her dress.” 

So Tabitha’s strong feet were planted in the bed- | 
cords, and Tabitha’s strong arms turned about till | 
the work was done, and then with a long sigh | 





relief Janet received her in her own arms again, 
and took the penny. 

“It'll buy you and me a stick of peppermint,” 
she whispered to her pet as she took her up-stairs, 
and Tabitha smiled serenely. 

She had not minded her hard job at all, and re- | 
sumed her place by the clock as if nothing had | 
happened. Mary L. BoLies Brancu. 

——__—___+or 
For the Companion. 
TWO LITTLE CHESTNUTS. 
Two little chestnuts hung ona tree 
Laughing and whisp’ring merrily. 





Wind nor rain could near them stir, 

So warm they were in their prickly burr. 

The north wind came and laughed with glee 
At the two little chestnuts on the bare old tree. 
“T'll have you down in a moment more,” 

Said he with a laugh and a merry roar. 

He blew and whistled around them well, 

And at last with shiver they Gownward fell. 














oe 
Enigmas, Charades, 


i. 
CHARADE. 


No" 


Puzzles, &c. 


Pursuing my first, men perish 
By hundreds and thousantis yearly ; 

*Tis counted a thing most precious, 
But most of us buy it dearly. 

My second’s a worker in metals, 
Never practising tillage ; 

My whole is the name of a poet, 
Who wrote of a certain village. 


2. 


TRYING THE TELEPHONES. 





And what happened then to these chestnuts two? 
They have been eaten by one of you. J. M.L. 
$+ 0 —_—___—_ 

A wee little girl was sitting in her mother’s arms 
the other day, when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘O 
mamma, you are sweeter than sugar.” “Then she 
must be honey,” said the father, who was standing 
near. “Oh no, papa,” was the quick reply, “not 
honey, but love.” 











For the Companion. 


THE RHINOCEROS AND HIS LITTLE 
FRIEND. 


A rhinoceros is neither a very safe nor pleasant 


companion for man or beast. When provoked he 
charges with terrible fury upon anything that hap- 
pens to be in his way,—trampling it under foot and 
tearing it to pieces with his great horn. 

The African rhinoceros, such as you see in the 
illustration, has two horns, and is more ill-tem- 
pered than the one-horned species that live in Asia. 

The natives, however, who live in the country 
where he is found, hunt him for his flesh, which 
they eat, his horns, which are formed into drink- 
ing-cups and various other articles, and his hide, 
which is so thick and impenetrable that nothing 
can be found of which to make shields that will 
so well protect their naked bodies from the arrows 
and spears of their enemies. 

He has, however, one friend, a lovely little 
brown bird that instead of living in trees as other 
birds do, selects the back of this kind of rhinoce- 
ros for his home; and except to build her nest, 
which no one has ever yet succeeded in finding, 
and rearing her young, seldom quits it. 

A strange pair of friends, indeed; but the grea* 
ugly beast never molests his little companion, but 
allows her to ride upon his back wherever he goes, 
and even probe and pick into the heavy skin; 
and when he lies down, will turn on one side and 
then on the other, to enable the bird to search for 
the insects that trouble him. 

In return for this accommodation the little 
creature keeps a faithful watch over her huge 
friend. As the rhinoceros cannot see very well 
with his small and deep-set eyes, partly because of 
their position in his strangely-shaped head, and 
partly because his great horns are in the way, it is 
not difficult to approach him; but the bird’s eye- 
sight is very keen, and flying away at the first ap- 
proach of danger, she awakens the short-sighted 





Janet ran up garret willingly, but as she did not 





brute’s attention by a shrill cry of warning. 


If the rhinoceros happens to be asleep when the 
hunters draw near, the faithful little creature pulls 
at the ear of her unconscious friend, and shrieks 
into it until she succeeds in awakening him and 
making him aware of his peril. 


For the Companion. 


THE BLIND HELPING THE BLIND. 


The pupils of the Blind Asylum at South Bos- 
ton celebrated Washington’s Birthday by holding 
a fair in aid of a Kindergarten School for very 
young blind children. 

Pretty and usefu! articles covered the tables; 
aprons, tidies, mats, bead-work, cushions, dressed 
dolls, made by those who had never seen the taste- 
fully arranged colors, or the stitches so neatly 
set! 

On one table was a bead hammock in which 
were lying two little dolls; another was made of 
cardboard in the form of a canoe. A quaint little 
Red Riding Hood was made by Miss Grant, who, 
like Laura Bridgeman, can neither hear, see or 
talk. 

Laura Bridgeman herself was there, and helped 
the Kindergarten by selling photographs of her- 
self, and also copies of a short but earnest appeal 
which she had written in behalf of the sightless 
little ones. 

There is a Kindergarten at the Institute for chil- 
dren over ten years of age, and there we saw spec- 
imens of their modelling in clay,-mat-weaving, 
cushion-making, and house-building, and other 
useful, happy employments. Yes, useful; even 
the weaving of these little paper mats—which one 





of the younger calls her “paper men walking un- 
{der and over bridges,” and another says are 
“men who do not know the way, and we have to 
‘lead them aright”—is teaching them patience and 
oaeaanes for doing more useful work by-and- 
by. RB. 
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What are these birds singing? 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Popular novels and their authors. 
Mr. Umee's “No,” by Clara Bidwhin Howells. 
Fine Art at Nerrel’s, by Margery Auspa. 
Rebecea’s Red Print, by Owen Hillmida Sewall. 
Crazy Doot, by Hepzibah Estrell Pautts. 


4. 


CENTRAL 








ACROSTIC, 

The central letters of the words required for the 
blanks reveal the name of an illustrious personage who 
Was born Sept. 7, 1533; died Mareh 24, 1603, 


The —— lay on the bed of death,—— 

—— death; so history saith. 

The — hours of the solemn day 

Passed with —— speed away. 

For church-like —— the bishop there 

Knelt with his —— words and prayer, 

Where now the —— of power was past, 

And — lips were meek at last. 

“My kingdom for an hour!” —— cried. 

What — envied death denied. 

What — ean his demands suttice 

Who dares — a monarch’s price? 

The —— of pride had lost its power, 

Death was the —— of the hour. -L. E. 
5. 


BIRD QUESTIONS. 


[Each question to be answered (in sound) by the 
name of a bird. | 


1, If one solicits votes of you, what may you do in 
return? 

2, In an undertaking, if one cannot accomplish it, 
what then? 

3, When the hen sat on a duck’s egg, what did she 
do when it hatched ? 

4, What sort of bird is a parrot, who says it “wants 
a cracker,”’ when it isn’t hungry ? 

5, If, in a quarrel, you ask an echo, ‘*Who began it?” 
what will it reply? I. P. B. 

6. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Express the following symbols in the fewest possi- 
ble words, and transpose to suit the definition. 





Articles of head-wear, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. WoRKSHOP 
RLHOOD 


E 





[ERAG 

ERS 10 

Zigzags. 

1 to 10—WINCHESTER. 
11 to 20—POCAHONTAS. 


2. Andrew Jackson. 


3. ee 
Lo 
UN 
ME 


U 


oR T 
H 





5. 1, Peel, eel. 2, Share, hare. 3, Revoke, evoke. 4, 
| Splash, plash, lash, ash. Brush, rush. 6, Bleach, 
leach, each. 7, Dangle, angle. 


5 
’ 


6. “He that runs against time has an antagonist not 
subject to casualties.” 

AKey-Words—Time, contingencies, translation (Pope’s 
Tiiad), begin, sneenmb, little, treat, antagonist, use, al- 
though, jealora, than, as, so, 
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EXPERIENCE WITH DYSPEPSIA. 

I entered college at sixteen, says a well-known cler- 
gyman and teacher, now in advanced life. Some of the 
studies—metaphysics and the higher mathematics— 
were beyond the range of an average boy’s brain, and 
demanded hours that a growing lad should have spent 
in sleep. 

Still, night-studies were very exhilarating; besides, 
in those days, the old dogma of the “midnight oil”— 
now an arrant physiological heresy—was freely preach- 
ed and fully believed. 

I got some good exercise from field and flood, sim- 
ply because a healthy youth wid/, but through my ten 
years’ educational course, I never heard a word on 
physical culture, or a caution against transgressing 
physical law. As youth was on my side, I finished 
my collegiate course without much apparent injury, | 
except hard attacks of what was known as “heart- | 
burn.” 

I immediately took charge of an academy as princi- 
pal. My work was absorbing, but pleasant, and I still 
foolishly burned the midnight oil with private studies. 
My stomach now troubled me more and more. I daily 
took soda—a ruinous thing—to relieve the acrid burn- 
ing, and lessened my food, abandoning one meal | 
wholly. Of course, the body was not duly nourished, 
and most of the nutriment went to the brain. Within 
eighteen months I was a physical wreck. 

Medical care, nursing at home, much exercise in the 
open air and a year’s rest, enabled me to enter on pro- 
fessional studies. But the old habit of night-studies | 
followed me. I still did too much brain-work, took too | 
little food, while I committed the grave mistake of 
going beyond my strength in my exercise. 
constantly. I ate mechanically, with no appetite, and | 
with a sense of dread at every mouthful. | 

In this condition I commenced professional life, and 
80 I lived for very many years, looking on suffering as | 
my normal condition, not ever expecting a change | 
for the better, and yet meeting without a day's loss 
every intellectual, moral and social demand made on 
the brain. 

Relief came at length, yet perceptible only with the 
progress of years, from cutting off all extra brain- 
work, securing at least eight hours of sleep every 
night; suiting my exercise to my strength, and chang- 
ing it, as far as possible, from the drudgery of walking 
to work in my garden, caring for my walks, flowers, 
fruit-trees and potato-patch; getting a brief nap daily 
after dinner; taking a more nourishing diet ; and finally 
spending my evenings, when not necessarily engaged, 
in a game of back-gammon—a game which sufficiently 
interests, and yet makes but slight intellectual de- 
mand. I have thus come to enjoy passable health in 
my old age, and have already outlived a large portion 
of my more vigorous associates in life. 





I suffered 


camels 
THE PLANET URANUS, 

A little more than a hundred years ago, the planet 
Uranus was discovered by accident. 
Herschel was examining some small stars, when he 
noticed one star that attracted his attention more than 
allthe rest. He applied a higher power to his tele- 


scope, and found that this star increased considerably | 


in size, and therefore could not be a fixed star, which 
is always a point in the most powerful telescopes. 
Even then he did not dream of the value of the prize 
he had found, but supposed it to be a comet. 

It was a long time before it was really decided that a 
new planet had been discovered, and still longer before 
a name for it could be agreed upon. At last the new 
comer was called Uranus, and took his place as the 
outermost planet of the system, pursuing his slow 
course round the sun in eighty-four years, at a distance 
of 1,771,000,000 miles, and having a diameter of 31,700 
miles. There was great rejoicing among astronomers 
over the advent of a new planet, and Herschel, the for- 
tunate discoverer, became famous all over the civilized 
world. 

Once in a year and four and a half days, Uranus can 
be seen with the naked eye as a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude, for he is then in opposition and at his nearest 
point to the earth. His next opposition occurs on the 
16th of March. At that time, and for a month before 
and after, he may be found under certain conditions. 
The observer must know where to look, the night 
must be moonless, the atmosphere clear, and the sky 
cloudless. 

Uranus is in the constellation Virgo, between Beta 


Sir William | 


| have to curl it on an iron—lighted gas to heat iron and 


| by gaslight, and I got into my evening suit. 


| on the western side. 


and Eta, two of its third magnitude stars. At opposi- 
tion, he rises at sunset, and therefore at nine o’clock in 
the evening will be about half-way between the horizon 
and the zenith. The bright star north-west of him is 
Regulus, and the one on the south-east is Spica. 

Observers who succeed in finding him, will behold a 
tiny star barely visible to the naked eye, but they will 
also behold a planet ranking fourth in size in the solar 
system. If they are fortunate enough to observe 
Uranus in a good telescope, the starry point will be 
transformed into a small round disc of a delicate sea- 
green color, and, perhaps, one of his four satellites 
may be seen dotting the sky near the primary. 

———_—___—_- 
APING, 

Man is an imitative animal. Children imitate their 
elders, the maid copies her mistress’s dress, and the 
footman apes his master’s manners. In England there 
was recently a craze for imitating “early English ;” in 
the United States there is a mania for copying the 
modern Englishman. The American Queen thus com- 
ments upon the absurd fashion : 


A good commentary on the fashion of aping the 
English in their manner of dress and speech was the 
remark of a little girl who visited the Casino and 
looked upon its frequenters for the first time. She was 
from the South, but had been in England. 

“Why, mamma,” she said, ‘‘where did all these Eng- 
lish people come from? Isn’t it fun to hear them talk, 
just as it was in Brighton?” 

It is very cleverly done—this imitation of a certain 
style of Englishman. 

A young Bostonian I know has acquired it perfectly 
in five weeks. I can fancy him greeting you next win- 
ter in this fashion: ; 

“Jolly cold day, eh? Egad! Boston’s more than 
hawlf nawsty this beastly weath-aw. Gota new fad, 
I have, don’t yau knaw?”’ ete. 

And yet they say we are no linguists, and this fellow 
has acquired a new speech all ina month. It is really 
very clever, as you will see. 

It smacks of the English groom, to be sure, for the 
manly Englishman does not talk thus, and the 
who are beginning to cultivate the so-called English 
pronunciation talk very much like fools, and make 
very funny lapses, in unconscious moments, to their 
native speech. 

“Please,” said a girl to one of these ambitious young 
men, “say ‘hawlf-pawst,’ or ‘half-past,’ and not ‘hawlf- 
past,’ or ‘half-pawst.’ ” 

One of our Newport swells tells this story of him- 
self. It is his pet story. It impresses different listen- 
ers differently. 

Sometimes I think it doesn’t impress them exactly 
as he expects it to, but it is his way of informing the 
world that he dresses for the evening religiously. I'll 
try to put it in his own words: 

“I’m deuced absent-minded, don’t you know? deuc- 
ed absent-minded. Did something other morning just 
like me, don’t you know? 

“Valet was knocked up; lighted the gas myself 
when I got up; deuced stubborn moustache, mine is— 
forgot to put it out, 

“Of course, afellah don’t put on his morning clothes 
A By Jove! 
opened the front door and stood in evening dress in 
broad daylight. 

“Haven't got over it yet. 
like a waitaw or a fool. 
don’t you know?” 

_————@—_____ 


GHOSTS ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOPS, 
“The spectre of the Brocken” is well-known to all 
readers of travel. Visitors to that mountain, which is 
situated in the Hartz, sometimes see their own shad- 
ows cast in gigantic proportions on the rolling mists 
which gather around the summit from the deep valleys 


Upset me entirely! Felt 
Deuced absent-minded I am, 


The peasantry of old believed that these apparitions 
were of the witches and spirits who made the moun- 
tain their abode. But it is known now that they are 
simply the shadows of the persons observing them 
thrown at a distance upon a screen of vapor on the side 
opposite the sun at its rising. 

Similar phenomena have recently been discovered on 
a mountain in Nevada by an officer of the Coast Sur- 
vey, who describes his experiences as follows: 

Suddenly, as I stood looking over the vast expanse 
beneath me, I saw myself confronted by a monster fig- 


March Apri! May 


Are the months in which to purify the blood and invig- 
orate the body. At no other season is the human system 
so susceptible to the beneficial effects of a reliable blood 
purifier, regulator and tonic like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
The reason is easily given. The blood has absorbed im- 
purities which always prevail in artificially heated rooms 
and are ready to manifest themselves in various ways; 
the system has been for months struggling to maintain 
itself against the cold, wintry blasts, and the approach 
of warmer weather has a peculiarly depressing effect, 
which manifests itself in that extreme tired feeling, de- 
bility, languor and dulness. Now is the time to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“I have made it a rule for years to use a spring medi- 
cine to cleanse my blood and tone up my system. Last 
spring Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me a good appetite, and 
seemed to build me over. I cheerfully recommend it as 
a reliable medicine.” E.M. HALE, Lima, Ohio. 

“I have never found anything that hit my wants like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite,and seems to make me over.” 
Capt. J.P. THOMPSON, Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass, 


Spring Medicine 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me a great deal of good. I 
had no particular disease, but was tired out from over- 
work, and it toned me right up.” Mrs. G. E. SIMMONS, 
Harmony Hotel, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“I had been much troubled by general debility, caused 
in part by catarrh and humors. Last spring a friend 
recommended that I try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It proved 
just the thing needed. I derived an immense amount of 
benefit. I never felt better.” H. FRED MILLETT, with 
Shaw, Applin & Co., 27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“While suffering from a severe bilious attack in March, 
1883, a friend in Peoria, Ill., recommended Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I tried the remedy, and was permanently cured 
by it. I volunteer this testimonial.” J. A. SHEPARD, 
with Devoe & Co., Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. F, A. Brown, of Steubenville, Ohio, says that he 
does not hesitate to recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He 
believes it is an excellent remedy, as he has been greatly 
benefited by it. 

“I have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla and find it all you ad- 
vertise it for, and I cheerfully recommend it to persons 
who are in want of a good blood purifier.” G. W. MAN- 
LEY, Canton, Ohio. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


“I have been troubled with general debility, and my 
blood was all out of order. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and am feeling perfectly well. It has been a great bene- 
fit to me.” FINLEY A. FEE, Lima, Ohio. 

“Weare pleased to .ote that the demand for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla continues to increase. Its sale with us ex- 
ceeds that of any other Sarsaparilla or blood purifier. 
We believe itta good medicine, and do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend it.” DRUGGISTS OF CONCORD, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“Appetite poor, bowels all out of order, scrofulous 
sores on my face and back. I commenced taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and with three bottles my sores healed, and 
lam at business again.” J. AMBERG, Chicago, Lil. 

“Last winter, after recovering froma prolonged illness 
with diphtheria, and needing something to build me up, 
I took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, felt good 
results from the first dose. Itseemed to go from the top 
of my head to the ends of my toes. I know it is a good 
thing, and on the strength of my own experience I have 
sold a great deal of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I consider it 
the best in the market.” G. H. STRATTON, Druggist, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Spring Medicine 

“I was severely afilicted with scrofula, and for over a 
year had two running sores on my neck, Took five bot- 
tles of Hood's Sarsaparilla and consider myself entirely 
cured.” C, E. LOVEJOY, Lowell, Mass. 

“1 suffered three years with blood poison and rheum- 
atism; became completely discouraged and never ex- 
pected to recover. 1 took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and L am 
| entirely cured.” Mrs, M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 

“We are selling a great deal of Hood's Sarsapari!la and 
have no hesitationin as it.” T. WHITFIELD 
& Co., M’f’g and ns Chemists, Chicago, Ill. 

“Hood's Soreaperi a beats all others, and is worth its 
wei ve gold.” I, BARRINGTON, 130 Bank Street, New 

ork City. 


Y 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My wife has been troubled with indigestion, and her 
blood has been in a poor condition. She has used sever- 





ure of a man standing in mid-air before me on the top 
of a clearly defined mountain-peak, which had but the 
thin air of the valley below for a resting-place. 

The figure was only a short distance from me. 
Around it were two circles of rainbow light and color, 
the outer one faintly defined as compared with the inner 
one, which was bright and clear and distinctly irides- 
cent. Around the head of the figure was a beautiful 
halo of iight, and from the figure itself shot rays of 
colors normal to the body. 

The sight startled me more than I can now tell. I 
threw up my hands in astonishment, and perhaps some 
little fear, and at this moment the spectre seemed to 
move towards me. 

In a few moments I got over my fright, and then, 
after the figure had faded away, I recognized the fact 
that I had enjoyed one of the most wonderful phenom. 
ena of nature. 

Since then we have seen it once or twice from Jeff 
Davis Peak, but it never created such an impression 
upon me as it did that evening when I was doing ser- 
vice as a heliotroper all alone on top of Are Dome. 


Ghosts of this sort are merely forms of the mirage 
which is often observed on the plains and the ocean. 


+> 


SHARING HIS WEALTH. 





A story is told of the ready wit of the Paris Roths- 
child, during one of the revolutions in that city. 
eral rough-looking men entered his banking-house and 
demanded money, saying that all men were brethren, 
and that the rich should share their wealth with the 
poor. 


Sev- 


“Here is your share,” said the banker, handing each 
| mana five-frane piece; “there are many of my poor 
brethren in Paris.” An Eastern parable thus sets forth 
a similar demand which met with as witty a reply: 
| A very poor man went to a very rich man and said, 

“We are two sons of Adam and Eve; therefore we are 
| brothers. You are very rich, and I am very poor; 
give me a brother’s share.” 

The rich man gave to the poor man one cowrie—the 
smallest piece of money, a tiny shell. 

The poor man said, “O sir, why do you not bestow 
upon me a brother’s share ?”’ 

To which the rich man replied, “Be content, my 
good friend ; if I give all my poor brothers one cowrie 
each, I shall not have any remaining.” 


——_>—__—_ 


A CLERGYMAN who ownsa farm found his plough. 
man sitting on his plough resting his horses. Quoth 
the clergyman,— 


“John, wouldn't it be a good plan for you to have a 


scythe here, and be cutting a few bushes along the 
fences while the horses are resting a short time?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John; “and wadn’t it be weel for 
you tae hae a tub o’ taties in the poolpit, and, when the 
folks were singin’, to peel them awhile to be ready for 
| the pat?” 





al bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and it has been a great 
| benetit to her.”. H. DicKsON, Kenton, Ohio. 
“For the last twelve or fifteen years I have been a suf- 
ferer from a milk leg: was almost helpless, and could 
| walk only on a level floor. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
| certainly made me all over new, and cured me of my 
| lameness. feel_ twenty years younger than I did.” 
HARRIET WINN, Burnham, Me. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


“We are a | piles of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and are 
pushing it in preference to all others, We stop and con- 
vince our customers that it is the strongest and best in 
the market.” A. B. LEE, Druggist, Detroit, Mich. 

“I have been selling Hood’s Sarsaparilla for some time, 
and it is giving good satisfaction. Seeing the benefit 
— derived from it, 1 persuaded my wife to give it a 
| trial. She has been troubled with dizziness and consti- 
| pation, and her blood has been in bad order—in fact she 
ias been all run down, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is doing her 
a wonderful amount of good.” F, M, BALDWIN, Drug- 
gist, Blanchester, Ohio. 
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A PAGE OF HISTORY. 


Thousands of the readers of the COMPANION have of- 
ten read of the well-known and popular medicine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and to many its excellences and curative 
properties are known by practical test. We believe that 
all who read this paper would like to known something 
of the manner in which Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first 
conceived, as well as something about its peculiarities, 
its very interesting and progressive history, and the 
new laboratory in which it is now manufactured. Among 
the customers at the pharmacy, which eight years ago 
constituted the sole business of Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., 
in Lowell, Mass., was a gentleman who suffered intense- 
ly from neuralgic pains, and who said that if he thought 
he must endure another winter what he had borne in the 
past, he believed he should commit suicide. After being 
treated by many physicians of repute without perma- 
nent benefit, he at last brought to “Hood’s” a prescrip- 
tion given him by a Boston physician, The experienced 
pharmacist immediately saw that though the base of the 
prescription was the same as in many preceding ones in 
the same case, with it were other ingredients which he 
had never seen employed in the same combination. The 
attention of the customer was called to this fact, and the 
result was awaited with great anxiety. To the surprise 
of all, the patient was not only relieved of his distress- 
ing pains, but in a short time announced himself as per- 
manently cured. 
The idea of this peculiar combination was carefully 
considered, and experiments were made to which was 
brought all the knowledge which modern researches in 
medical science have developed. Taking the successful 
prescription as a base, to it were added certain well- 
known and approved alterative, diuretic and anti-bilious 
dies, of the veg kingdom, and the now famous 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was the result. When the new med- 
icine was first placed upon the market, Messrs. C. I. 
Hood & Co. were disposed to go ahead carefully, not de- 
siring to make extravagant and improbable claims. But 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once rose on the wave of popu- 
lar favor. Those who used it sent unsolicited words of 
approval and statements of remarkable cures. Its sale 
increased almost without effort, and soon the quarters 
used for manufacturing it were found to be too small. 
Rooms in a business block near by were engaged, and it 
was thought the firm now had ample room. But in one 
short year, so largely did the demand for the new blood 
purifier increase, and so rapidly extended was its popu- 
larity, that still larger quarters were engaged. This time 
a large wooden building on the line of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad was leased, and it was thought at last 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla had found a permanent home. But 
in four years the business increased ten times, lacking a 
few dollars, and again more room was imperatively 
needed, Arrangements were consequently made which 
resulted in the erection of the new laboratory, which is 
situated in one of the finest locations in the “Spindle 
City.” It is directly opposite the South Common, the 
largest public park in the place, and adjoining on one 
side the main tracks of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, 
so near that passengers on all trains between Boston 
and Montreal, and way stations, can easily read the large 
signs on the building: “C. I. Hood & Co.’s Laboratory,” 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” “100 Doses, One Dollar.” The 
laboratory is of brick, 50x100 feet in size, and four 
stories high. Besides the main building there is a brick 
boiler house, with chimney 100 feet high. The building 
is constructed throughout in the most thorough and 
substantial manner, and the interior arrangements are 
upon a well-conceived system. The basement is used 
for storage, reception of freight, and shipping by rail; 
the first story is used for a printing-office, storage of 
packed goods, advertising matter, electrotype plates, 
and for shipping by express. In the second story is a 
large, well-lighted counting-room, where a large corps 
of clerks attend to various branches of the business; a 
room for packing, and a room for bottling, the most in- 
teresting feature of which is an automatic filler, by 
means of which ten thousand bottles can be filled with 
Sarsaparilla in a day. One-half of the third floor is occu- 
pied by the tank-room, where the massive tanks, with a 
total capacity of 90,000 bottles, are located; the other half 
is occupied by the bindery, where the celebrated Hood’s 
Cook Book, which is so popular all over the country; 
Hood's Latest, the. beautiful little eight-page circular; 
Hood's Item, and other advertising publications, are fold- 
ed, bound, and prepared for distribution. Here are also 
rooms for the manufacture of Hood's Tooth Powder, a 
very popular dentifrice; Hood’s Olive Ointment, which 
cures cuts, burns, bruises, etc., and Hood’s Vegetable 
Pills, a valuable and reliable family physic. On the 
fourth floor is the manufacturing department or labora- 
tory, where the firm’s chemists prepare the celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, using the greatest possible care and skill. 
From the abundant and indisputable evidence, no one 
can doubt that Hood's Sarsaparilla is a wonderful spring 
medicine, throwing off that debility so common when 
warmer weather begins to come on, giving an appetite 
and toning up and reinvigorating the entire system; that 
it has remarkable curative powers in cases of scrofula, 
salt rheum, dyspepsia, indigestion, and all diseases aris- 
ing from an impure state or low condition of the blood, 
To such asare afflicted with diseases of this character a 
trial of Hood's Sarsaparilla is commended. We are con- 
vineed that it has done great good to thousands of peo- 
ple, and we believe that any readers of the COMPANION 
who buy and use this successful medicine will be more 
than satistied with the result and will find it all that its 








proprietors claim. 





The superior qualities of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are se- 
cured by three peculiarities; viz.: 

First.—The ion of r dial agents used. 

Second.—The proportion in which they are mixed. 

Third.—The process by which the active medicinal 
properties are secured, 

These are peculiar to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and are un- 
like any other. The result of these peculiarities is a 
medicine of unusual strength, which effects cures 


UNKNOWN 


Read the right-hand column above for history of the 
origin of these peculiarities. A trial, or even a glance at 
the article, inspires confidence, because it bears unques- 
tionable indication of a thorough understanding on the 
part of those who originated it. 

If you are suffering from Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Ca- 
tarrh, Dyspepsia, or any blood disease, and desire more 
information regarding the value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
we shall be glad to send you a book containing a few of 
the wonderful cures effected. 
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Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $. Prepared only 





by C. 1. HOOD & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


| 








Three Peculiarities 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla will cure, when in the power of 
medicine, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Dyspepsia, Headache, 
Constipation, Biliousness, General Debility, Pains in the 
Back, Kidney Complaint, Catarrh, Female Weakness, 
Cancerous Humors, Humors of the Face, Ringworm, 
Pimples, Syphilitic Affections, Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, 
Scald Head, and all diseases arising from an impure state 
or low condition of the blood, Thousands testify to its 
great cleansing and curative properties. 


TO OTHERS 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is made of sarsaparilla, dandelion, 
mandrake, cherry bark, uva ursi, dock, and other valua- 
ble medicinal agents long and favorably known for their 
power in eradicating disease and purifying the blood. 

A particular feature of Hood’s Sarsuparilla, and to 
which we call special attention, is One Hundred Doses 
One Dollar,an unanswerable argument as to econo- 
my, while indisputable evidence shows that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is the strongest, most effective, and most sat- 
isfactory blood purifier known. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
| by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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For the Companion. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
he following apostrophe was one of Mr. Webster’s 
earliest poetic compositions. It was written while he 
was at Dartmouth College, and it has, so faras we know, 
never before appeared in print.) 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 
Ah, Washington! thou once didst guide the helm, 
And point each danger to our infant realm: 
Didst show the gulf where faction’s tempests sweep, 
And the big thunders frolic o’er the deep; 
Through the red wave didst lead our bark, nor stood, 
Like Moses, on the other side the flood. 
But thou art gone—yes, gone—and we deplore 
The man, the Washington, we knew before. 
But when thy spirit mounted to the sky, 
And scarce beneath thee left a tearless eye, 
Tell! What Elisha then thy mantle caught, 
Warmed with thy virtue, with thy wisdom fraught? 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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For the Companion, 


ATTITUDES AFTER DEATH. 


By Prof. C. E. Brown-Sequard. 


Among the phenomena sometimes noticed at 
the time of death there is one particularly inter- 
esting, which, till recently, has remained a mys- 
tery. 

It appears especially, but not exclusively, after 
sudden death, either from wounds on the battle- 
field or elsewhere, or from other causes, but al- 
most always when an intense emotional state, and 
often also a great bodily fatigue, have preceded 
the last moment of life. 

The principal feature of this curious fact is the 
persistence of the facial expression, or of certain 
attitudes of the limbs or of the body, or both, 
which existed at the time of death. 

That persistence is well shown in cases, for in- 
stance, when, notwithstanding a sudden cessation 
of life, a lifted limb does not drop, or the body of 
aman standing up or sitting on a horse does not | 
fall. 

To understand fully the terms of the problem 
to be solved about this phenomenon, it is essen- | 
tial to know: Ist, That our attitudes and our fa- 
cial expression are kept up by a contraction of 
our muscles, due to an influence of the nervous 
centres; 2d, That this influence necessarily ceas- 
ing at the time of death, relaxation would surely 
take place in all the muscles that were contracted | 
if another cause did not replace at once that which | 
ceases, maintaining in these organs the same phys- 
ical state which existed in them. 

The question is, therefore: What is the cause | 
which, as soon as the will-power vanishes, takes | 
its place, or at any rate produces in muscles an | 
organic condition preventing any relaxation ? | 
The object of this article is to answer this ques- 
tion, and to show that the cause to be detected is 
not a sudden appearance of the state of muscu- | 
lar stiffness, known by the name of rigor mortis, | 
or cadaveric rigidity, but is the effect of a peculiar | 
action of the nervous centres occurring just before | 
or at the very instant of death. 

One of the most striking instances of the strange 
fact I have to study was observed by Dr. Ross- 
bach, of Wurburg, on the battle-field of Beau- 
mont, near Sedan, in 1870. 

He found the dead body of a soldier half-sitting, 
half-lying on the ground, delicately holding a tin 
goblet between his thumb and forefinger, and di- 
recting it towards an absent mouth. 

While in that position the poor man had been 
killed by a cannon ball, which had carried away 
the whole of his head and face except the lower 
jaw. The body and arms had been suddenly 
seized at the time of death by a stiffness which 
produced the persistence of the state in which they 
were when the head was cut off. Twenty-four 
hours had elapsed after the battle when Dr. Ross- 
bach found this corpse in that condition. 

In the first paper of some importance on this 
subject, Dr. Chenu states that a French military 
surgeon, Dr. Perrier, was greatly surprised, while 
walking over the battle-field of the Alma the day 
after that great struggle, to see that a good many 
corpses of Russian soldiers had attitudes and an 
expression of face similar to those of life. 

Some of those bodies had the facial characteris- 
tics of the anguish of pain and despair; others 
had, on the contrary, the appearance of the great- 
est calm and resignation. One particularly at- 
tracted the doctor’s attention; he was lying down, 
the knees bent, the hands lifted and clasped, the 
head thrown backwaids, as if death had seized 
him while uttering a prayer. 

Besides similar facts, most persons who have 
seen battle-fields, soon after the end of the fight- 
ing, have also noticed that a number of the dead 
bodies still hold their guns or their swords, that 
some seem to be still biting their cartridges, while 
others remain on horseback in the attitude they 
had at the time of death. 

Such phenomena have been particularly well 
studied by Dr. Armand at Magenta, by Baron H. 
Larrey at Solferino, and by Dr. Bandin a. Inker- 
man. 











| rein and mane of his horse, the right hand clench- 


arms extended to try to escape submersion, and | 
in whom those limbs after death were found rigid 
in that same position. 

It appears that carbonic acid can’ produce the 
peculiar kind of rigidity of muscles that keeps the 
trunk and limbs in the attitude in which the last 
action of the will has placed them. 

In 1832 Dr. Von Graefe, in the Pyrmont grotto, 
saw the corpse of a young man who had wilfully 
| destroyed his life, by remaining in the poisonous 
atmosphere of that cave filled with carbonic acid. 
The body was found half seated on the earth. 
One of the hands raised supported the head, as if 
he had wished to avoid touching the wall against 
which the upper part of the body was leaning. The 
trunk was bent on the right side. 

The position of the corpse was such as that 
which the young man must have taken on going 
to sleep. The body had the appearance of a per- 
son asleep and resting quietly. 

How to explain this most curious series of facts ? 
We well know that sooner or later after death a 
stiffness known by the name of cadaveric, or post- 
mortem rigidity, always appears in every limb 
and other parts of the body where there are mus- 
cles. 

Is the stiffness which appears on the battle-field 
and sometimes elsewhere immediately after death, 
nothing but a sudden intervention of cadaveric 
rigidity ? 

Those who know the law I have established as 
regards the rapidity or delay in the appearance of 
cadaveric rigidity after death (see my Croonian 
Lecture in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
for 1861) will tind it evident that in most of the 
cases of conservation of attitudes after death 
which I have mentioned, the circumstances were 
favorable to the rapid apparition of post-mortem 
rigidity. 

Still, even in the best of those circumstances, 
cadaveric rigidity could not have appeared soon 
enough to allow of the conservation of an attitude 
anterior to death. 

This is a sufficient reason to decide that the fact 
we have to explain is not due to the sudden super- 
vention of cadaveric stiffness. But how, then, are 
we to explain that fact ? 

Some experiments, the details of which I cannot 
give here, have shown me that it is a fixed contrac- 
tion, a persistent tonic muscular action similar to 
that which occurs during life, which then is pro- 
duced. 

At the very moment that death takes place, that 
fixed or tonic contraction supervenes ; it is the last 
act of life.* I have sometimes seen it come and 
then vanish, while later on the genuine cadaveric 
rigidity appeared. 

Death occurs in at least two radically different 
ways: 

First, it may come suddenly either from an emo- 
tion, from the shock uf a wound or a blow, from 
the impression caused by submersion in cold 
water, and still more in almost freezing water, or 
sometimes, in highly nervous people, from the 
slightest injury, especially in certain parts of the 
body. . 

In this kind of death there may be no trace of 
vital manifestations after the last breath, except 
a weak and soon disappearing action of the heart. 
All the powers of the brain suddenly collapse : 
consciousness, intelligence, will-power, the facul- 
ties of perception, of sensorial and sensitive im- 
pressions, the respiratory movements, all vanish at 
once. 

There is no agony, nothing of the ordinary 
struggle of death. The body loses its temperature 
rapidly, but cadaveric rigidity comes late and lasts 
considerably. 

Secondly, In the other kind of death, which is 
the common, the ordinary kind, there is, on the 
contrary, a real battle in the system, especially 
when life ceases from certain wounds or a great 
hemorrhage, or from a complete and sudden dep- 
rivation of breathing. 

The heart in those cases beats violently, the ef- 
forts to breathe are extremely strong, conscious- 
ness and the other powers of the brain may remain 
for a short time, after which a great agitation or 
general convulsions appear. 

The temperature of the body rises, and the ris- 
ing may continue fora short time after the last 
effort to breathe. Cadaveric rigidity appears soon, 
but never immediately. 

My experiments, and the details of the cases I 
have partly related, show that the persistence of 
an attitude does not take place in all the instances 
of the first of the two kinds of death I have just 
characterized, but it is only in that kind that that 
singular fact is observed. 

In one of the conclusions of his excellent paper, 
Dr. Brinton had already stated that in the cases of 
battle-field persistency of attitude that he has re- 
ported, death most probably was instantaneous, 
and unaccompanied by convulsions or agony. 

It results from the facts I have studied in this 
article, and from experiments that I have only 

been able to allude to: 

First, That the conservation of attitudes of life 

and of facial expression, after death, depends not 
upon the sudden apparition of the so-called cadav- 
eric or post-mortem rigidity, but from the super- 
vention of a life-rigidity or tonic contraction, sim- 


ing Sudden or Violent Death,” in which the ques- | 
tion I am treating of has been thoroughly investi- 
gated.] 

Speaking of the field of battle at Antietam, Dr. 
Brinton says that he counted forty dead bodies in 
an area of fifty or sixty yards square, and he 
gives the following picture of what he saw there: | 

“Many of these (dead bodies) lay in extraordi- 
nary attitudes, some with their arms raised rigidly 
in the air, some with legs drawn up and fixed. 

“In not a few the trunk was curved forwards 
and fixed. These attitudes, ina word, were not 
those of the relaxation of death, but were rather 
of a seemingly active character, dependent appar- 
ently upon a final muscular action at the last mo- 
ment of life, in the spasm of which the muscles 
set and remained rigid and inflexible. 

“The death, in the majority of these cases, had 
resulted from chest-wounds, in fewer instances 
from shots through the head and abdomen. 

“The latter were accompanied by considerable 
hemorrhage, as was evident from the pools of 
dark-colored blood by the side of the bodies. 
These examinations were made about thirty-six 
hours after death and also later.” 

The three following cases related by Dr. Brin- 
ton, and furnished to him by some friends, are 
most remarkable. 

A detail of United States soldiers, foraging 
near Goldsboro’, N. C., came suddenly upon a 
party of Southern cavalry dismounted. The lat- 
ter immediately sprang to their saddles and, after 
a volley had been fired at them, they all but one 
rode away. 

That one was left standing with one foot in the 
stirrup; one hand, the left, grasping the bridle- | 


ing the barrel of his carbine near the muzzle, the 
butt of the carbine resting on the ground. 

The man’s head was turned over his right shoul- 
der, apparently watching the approach of the at- 
tacking party. Some of the latter were about to 
fire a second time, but were restrained by the offi- 
cer in charge, who directed them to advance and 
take the Southern soldier alive. 

In the meantime he was called upon to surren- 
der, without response. Upon a near approach 
and examination he was found to be rigid in death, 
in the singular attitude above described. Great 
difficulty was experienced in forcing the mane of | 
the horse from his left hand and the carbine from | 
his right. 

When the body was laid upon the ground, the 
limbs still retained the same position and the same 
inflexibility. 

This man had been struck by two balls, each 
from a U. S. Springfield rifle; one entered the | 
body at the right side of the spine, and emerging 
near the region of the heart, dented the saddle- 
skirt and dropped upon the ground. The other 
entered at the right temple, and had no apparent 
exit. The horse had remained quiet, being fas- 
tened by a halter. 

Another incident is the following : 

At the battle of Williamsburg, Dr. T. B. Reed 
examined the body of a United States Zouave, 
who had been shot directly through the forehead, 
as he was climbing over a low fence. His, too, 
was the last attitude in life; one leg half-over the 
fence, the body crouching backwards. 

One hand, partially clenched and raised to the 
level of the forehead, presented the palm forward 
as if to ward off an approaching evil. 

Again, Dr. Henry Stille, while seated on the top 
of a freight-car on the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad, saw a brakeman instantaneously killed 
by a shot between the eyes, fired by a guerilla from 
the woods through which the train was passing. 
The murdered man was screwing down the 
brakes at the moment of the shot. After death 
the body remained fixed, the arms rigidly ex- 
tended on the wheel of the brake. The pipe which 
he had been smoking remained still clasped be- 
tween his teeth. 

So perfect was the rigidity, and so tight was the 
clasp of the hands, that the body was with diffi- 
culty disengaged from its post-mortem position. 
The conservation of the last attitude can take 
place in other circumstances than sudden death 
from wounds to the brain, the heart or the lungs, 
although an injury to a vital organ is the most 
frequent cause of that phenomenon. Dr. Brinton 
has seen it produced by wounds of the abdomen, 
and Dr. Armand in one case found it caused by a 
wound of the thigh. 

But it does not appear only in cases of death 
from a wound. It was observed in a terrible acci- 
dent, which occurred in London, in January 1867, 
when forty-one persons who were skating on the 
large pond of Regent’s Park, perished from a sud- 
den breaking of the ice. 

The following extract from the London Times is 
full of interest : 

“The attitude of most of those taken out of the 
water has proved a topic of conversation among 
medical men. In nearly every case the arms 
were elevated, sometimes with the elbows cramped 
to the sides, in others with the elbows squared 
and projecting as if in the act of skating. 

“The inference is that those poor people sup- 
ported themselves by their arms upon the ice, not 
daring to trust to their hands, and that, when 





without the production of the ordinary struggle 
of agony, can produce the strange phenomena, 
characterized by the persistence, after the cessa- 
tion of life, of the attitudes and facial expression 
which existed at the moment of the last breath. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR WORDs. 
Not solely for to-day we laugh or weep, 
Or breathe affection’s balm. or utter prayer; 
The past alone our tones will one day keep, 
And some kind memory then will hear them there. 


We shall not answer to the mourner’s ery, 
he ear of love will tind our voices dumb: 
But ah! God grant that out of days gone by 
Our words may long to holy memories come. 
Gro. H. COOMER, 
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For the Companion, 
THE GIFT OF MEMORY. 
By Samuel Smiles, LL. D. 
Nothing can be more wonderful in man’s won- 
derful nature than his gift of memory. Cicero, 
after long thinking about it, was driven to the 
conclusion that it was one of the most striking 
proofs of the immortality of the soul and of the 
existence of a God. 
By memory, the feelings and impressions of the 
moment are continued throughout life. 
when made in early childhood, they are 
forgotten. 
The principles, maxims and motives to conduct 
which are implanted in the child are usually those 
which govern the life in adult years. 
Impressions made when the frame is in its ten- 
derest state, and the mind is comparatively un- 
formed, are invariably those which last the long- 
est and are rooted the deepest. 
tance of mothers’ training. 
Physiologists tell us that the body is undergo- 
ing a constant process of renovation; that, in the 
course of every five or seven years, the whole sub- 
stance of the human frame has been removed to 
give place to new materials. 
And thus the man or woman of to-day, so far 
as material structure is concerned, is entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was years ago. Yet the mind, 
the character, the intellect the individual, 
though developed in the interval, continue the 
same. 
And why? Because of the gift of memory, 
which enables the record to be Rept of all past 
impressions, feelings, ideas, thoughts and experi- 
ences. Does not this circumstance warrant the 
conclusion of Cicero ? 
Memory is of various kinds. Some people have 
a memory for words, and often for mere words. 
Others have a memory for figures and not for 
words. Some have a memory for neither. 
Thus De Tocqueville had no memory for words 
nor for figures, but he possessed the strongest pos- 
sible remembrance for ideas; when once grasped, 
his mind retained them forever. 

The great musician has a memory for musical 
sounds, and the great sculptor or painter for forms 
and colors of objects. Mozart had a prodigious 
memory in his special art. When a boy of four- 
teen, he went to Rome to assist at the solemnities 
of the Holy Week. 

At the Sistine Chapel he heard the M/serere of 
Allegri. It had been forbidden to take or to give 
a copy of this famous piece of music. Aware of 
the prohibition, Mozart placed himeelf in a corner 
and gave the most scrupulous attention to the 
music. 

On leaving the church he noted down the entire 
piece. He heard it a few days after, and followed 
the music with his own copy in his hand, assur- 
ing himself of the fidelity of his memory. Next 
day he sang the Miserere at a concert, accompany- 
ing himself on the harpsichord. 

This performance caused so great a sensation at 
Rome that Pope Clement XIV. requested that 
the musical prodigy should be presented to him. 

Michael Angelo had, in like manner, an ex- 
traordinary memory for the forms of objects,—so 
much so, that when he had once seen a thing, he 
could at any time recall it to incmory so as to 
draw it correctly. 

On one occasion, when some artists at a friendly 
supper had laid a wager as to which of them could 
produce most faithfully from memory a copy of 
some grotesque caricature which they had seen 
upon the walls, Michael Angelo at once repro- 
duced it, accurately as if it were then placed 
before his eyes,—a feat all the more diflicult of 
accomplishment inasmuch as he was accustomed 
to draw figures of perfect form and grandeur. 

In the multitude of figures produced in his 
works, no two are to be found alike. 

Turner, the great landscape painter, had an 
equally remarkable memory for the details of 
places. In sketching, he would take only a rough 
outline on the spot, and montlis after paint a pic- 
ture from the sketch, filling up the miniature of 
details with the most marvellous fidelity. 

Cyrus Redding says of hii, that “his observa- 
tion of nature was so accurate, and he was so 
capable of reading its details and bearing them in 
memory, that it seemed a mental gift belonging to 
himself alone.” 

The most extraordinary instances of memory 
are those furnished by the ages which preceded 
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rarely 


Hence the impor- 


of 





finally they dropped back exhausted, they died 
less of actual drowning than of cold and ter- | 


ilar to the fixed spasm which we often see in hys- 
terical or paralytic individuals. 





[I owe to the kindness of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
the knowledge of a valuable paper of Dr. John 
Brinton, of Philadelphia, on “Rigor Accompany- 


ror, and so retained the position in which they | 
| had been found.” | 
| Already Dr. Taylor had mentioned the case of) 
| an individual who had, ‘or a long time, kept his | 


Secondly, That many causes of death, acting 





* Prof. J. W.S. Arnold, of New York, was at my labo- 
ratory the dav T discovered that fact, and wimessed my 
first experiments, 








the art of printing. Memory of words was more 
cultivated then than now. We moderns can treas- 
ure up thoughts in books, and recur to them in 
the printed form without the necessity of storing 
them up in our memory, 


| A book is an artificial memory. It is a store- 
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house of treasured experiences and memories, 
But it was not so before printing was invented. 

Learned men then carried about in their heads 
whole treatises, cyclopwdias, and dictionaries. 
Themistocles had a memory so extraordinary that 
he never forget what he had once seen or heard. 

Plato, Socrates, and the philosophers of their 
time, depended entirely on their memories. Sen- 
eca could repeat thousand proper names 
in the order in which they had been told him, 
without a mistake; and not only so, but he could 
write two hundred verses read to him for the first 
time by as many different persons. 

After printing had been invented, but while 
books were still rare and dear, memory continued 
Bottigella knew by 


two 


to perform its great feats. 
heart whole books verbatim. 

Mirandola used to commit the contents of a 
book to memory, after reading it thrice. Thomas 
Cranwell committed to memory in three months, 
when in Italy, an entire translation of the Bible 
made by Erasmus. 

Leibnitz knew all the old Greek and Latin poets 
by heart; and, when an old man, could recite the 
whole of Virgil, word for word. The King of 
England called him “a walking dictionary.” 

Montaigne held that a strong memory is com- 
monly coupled with an infirm judgment. But 
this is by no means the case. Bacon was nearer 
the truth when he said that memory was the 
grand source of meditation and thought. 

Beffon was of opinion that the human mind 
could create nothing, but merely reproduce from 
experience and reflection; that knowledge only, 
which the memory retained, was the germ of all 
mental products. 

Chateaubriand held that the greatest produc- 
tions of genius are composed but of memories; 
and Lamartine, in one of his beautiful verses, said 
that ‘“Man is a fallen God, who carries about with 
him memories of heaven.” 

Rousseau, although altogether without the mem- 
ory of words,—often forgetting the terms of a 
sentence which he had elaborated in his mind be- 
fore committing it to the paper,—Rousseau has 
said, “My mind exists only in my recollections.” 

It is recorded of that prodigy of intellect, Pas- 
cal, that till the decay of his health had injured 
his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had 
done, read, or thought, in any part of his rational 
life. He knew the whole Bible by heart, and could 
at any moment cite chapter and verse of any part 
of it. 

His memory was so sure, that he often said that 
he had never forgotten anything that he wished to 
remember. His contemporary, Bossuet was al- 
most as great as himself. He knew the Bible by 
heart, and knew verbatim besides all Homer, Vir- 
gil and Horace. 

The Chancellor D’Aguesseau could repeat cor- 
rectly what he had once read. The Abbé Poule 
carried all his sermons—the compositions of forty 
in his head. Another remarkable man was 
Magliabecchi, the Florentine librarian, who recol- 
lected whole volumes, and once supplied an author 
from memory with a copy of his own work, of 
which the original was lost. 


years 


Magliabecchi was not, however, a man of much 
intellect. He had only a prodigious memory. He 
merely collected books, read them, and remem- 
bered them. 

It was much the same with another great Italian, 
Mezzofanti. He had an extraordinary memory 
for languages. He had no special advantages, for 
his father was only a poor carpenter in Bologna. 

The boy was educated in the free schools of the 
Oratory, and the attention of the priests was at- 
tracted by his extraordinary mastery of languages. 
It was intended that he should be a carpenter, like 
his father; but he was saved for literature. 

Before the completion of his university career, 
he had acquired the mastery of the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, German and 
Swedish languages. 

At the age of twenty-two, Mezzofanti was ap- 
pointed Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Bologna. Ile continued to extend his stock of 
In 1817, when he was forty, he read 
twenty languages and spoke eighteen. 

Lord Byron wrote of him as “A wakking poly- 
glot, a monster of languages, a Briareus of parts 


languages. 


of speech.” 
permanently in Rome, and was clevated to the 
Cardinalate. 


ile constantly added to his stock of languages. 
Ile mastered not only the languages of Europe, | 


but most of its dialects. In 


seventy-two, he was able to express himself in 
seventy-eight languages, including Russian, Chin- 


ese, and the “impossible” Basque. 
But what did it all amount to? 


It was all words, words, words! 


was the greatest linguist the 


seen. 


Cuvier’s memory was of greater consequence. 


Ile was induced by the Pope to settle 


1846, when he was 


He added noth- 
ing of his own by this stock of human knowledge. | 
He left no mon- 
wnent to posterity beyond the tradition that he 
world bad ever 
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Toward the end of his life he wrote in his diary, 
“Three important works to publish; the materials 
all ready prepared in my head; it only remains to 
write them down.” 

Bayard Taylor described the mind of Humboldt 
as almost a phenomenon. It borders on the mar- 
vellous. Indeed he never forgot anything. 

A traveller, who had recently returned from 
| Jerusalem, found in conversation with Humboldt, 
| that the latter was as thoroughly conversant with 
| the streets and houses in Jerusalem as he was 
| himself, whereupon he asked the old man how 
|long it was since he had visited Jerusalem, to 
| which the latter replied,— 

“TI have never been there, but I expected to go 
sixty years ago, and prepared myself!” 

Macaulay’s memory was one of the most re- 
| markable in modern times. It was so great that 
| Sydney Smith called him “a book in breeches !” 

He was able to recite from memory the whole of 
‘Paradise Lost.” When a boy, he could tell long 
stories, verbatim, from the “Arabian Nights. He 
had Scott’s novels almost by heart. 

When Hannah More visited his father, she said, 
“The quantity of reading that Tom (Macaulay) 
| has poured in, and the quantity of writing he has 
| poured out, is astonishing. We have poetry for 
| breakfast, dinner and supper. He recited all 
| Palestine” (Bishop Heber’s poem) wnile we 
breakfasted, and did it incomparably.” 

She predicted his fame as a writer, which was 
more than realized. 

When does the gift of memory begin to oper- 
ate? From the earliest period of existence. Let 
the reader ask, What is the earliest fact I can re- 
| member ? 



























































tents of an old trunk, I came upon the identical 
old “taw” which I used to value sohighly. It 
was a white one, of genuine marble, very smooth 
and heavy for its size. How much faith I used to 
have in that “taw”! Rolling about in the trunk, 
too, was my old “bounce,” a big yellow marble, 
as large as a hen’s egg, for playing “bounce | 
about.” As I took it up, the familiar couplet,— 


“With this big ball, 
I take ’em all,” 





| 
| 
which we used to chant, came into my mind. 
Again, a boy of ten, I almost seemed to be stand- 
ing on the meeting-house platform, in the yellow- 
lighted April afternoon, crooking my thumb and 
“knuckling down” for a shot. 
How to “Shoot,” | 
In marbles, the first thing to learn is how to | 
“shoot”—and to shoot skilfully and in good style. 
Marbles should never be tossed nor bowled, but 
“shot” from the thumb and forefinger, with -the 


knuckle of the latter held well down to the ground. | 


Some boys have a way of shooting by taking 
the marble in a hollow place made by laying the 
thumb-nail against the inside-of the forefinger, 
which is curled up, and driving the marble out 
with the thumb-nail. 
tive “snap.” 

Norte. Boys that hold the marble as above de- 
scribed are said to shoot “Cunny Thumb,” and 
they are in the West called “girl-boys.” 

The true way is to place the marble between the 
point of the forefinger and the second joint of the 
thumb, and propel it from the nail of the thumb 
with a strong snap. There is a knack in it, but 
once you have caught it, you will never wish to go 
back to any other way. 

Great accuracy in shooting can be gained by 
practice. I have heard and read of players who, 
at five yards, could shoot and not miss another 
player’s taw once in ten times! Those are the 
boys who scoop up the marbles when they play 
‘in earnest.” 


Bridge Board. 

It is rare that the boys of one town or village 
know how to play more than four or five different 
games. Often games that are common in one 
town or city are not played at all, or even known, 
in another place near by. 

Sometimes, too, the same game is played some- 
what differently in different places. For a game 


of Ring Taw, we used first to draw a ring, about 





HOW TO SHOOT. 


It may begin in the second or third year. Yet 
memory must have been exercised before then. 

To conclude: Memory, if not one of the greatest 
of human faculties, is at least the nurse of all of 
them. 

It is given, like other giftc, as a means for stor- 
ing up the mind with ideas, facts and sentiments 
for future uses. The human mind can create lit- 
| tle; it mainly reproduces what experience and 
meditation have brought to light. 

Memory is a chief source of thinking. A man 
writes a book. What does it consist of but his 
recollections and experiences? If he writes what 

| is called an “original book,” you will find that he 
| has drawn it from that storehouse. 

| In fact, the best part of genius arises through 
recollections. The ancients called Memory the 
| mother of the Nine Muses; and perhaps this is 
the finest eulogium that could be pronounced upon 
| this wonderful gift. 








Scanian — 
For the Companion. 
PLAYING MARBLES. 
Ring Taw. (Fig. 1.) 


| Winter has gone at last, and the snow and mud 
| have gone with it. The brown old earth is once 
| more turning its northern face tothe sun. Dry 
| Spots appear in the streets and in the walks and 
Ho for a game 


yards before the schoolhouse. 
of marbles! 


| ‘That is the message which this particular sea- 
| son whispers in every boy’s ear; andlo! at a hun- 
and in vacant lots and on 
bridges, groups of eager and often highly-excited 
lads may be seen intent on “Ring Taw,” “Long 
Taw,” “Bridge Board,” “Bounce Eye,” “Pick the 
Plums,” “Eggs in the Bush,” “Spanners,” “Knock 
Out,” “Die Shot,” and many other games which 


; dred street corners 


are played with marbles. 


a foot across, on any smooth, hard plat of ground, 
either in the street or on a walk. Into this ring, 
or on the line round it, each player then put one 
or two marbles, as might be agreed on. 

A “toe-line,” or “bar,” was next drawn, at 


side. Who should have the first shot and who 
the second and so on, was decided commonly by 
guessing at a number, or snapping up a die. 
Standing at the toe-line, the players then began, 
in order, to shoot their taws at the marbles in the 
ring. The game was to knock one or more out of 
the ring. The first player could go on shooting 
so long as he knocked one out; and he scored a 
point for every one he knocked out. 

When he missed, the next player began. If 
any player’s taw remained in the ring, after he 
had shot, he had to let it lie there and also drop 
another marble into the ring. And if another 


was said to be “killed,” and its owner could play 
no more in that game. 

The game went on until all the marbles were 
knocked out of the ring, or all the taws were 
“dead.” 

Sometimes, when there was a good chance, we 
would draw, instead of a toe-line, a great circle 
ten feet in diameter about the little circle, or 
“ring.” The players would then shoot at the 
marbles in the ring from anywhere on the line 
around the great circle. 

For a game of Long Taw (Fig. 2.) one of the 
players lays down a marble at A, and the other 
lays one at B, about a yard, or a yard and a half, 
from it. This is a game for two players only. 

They then draw a line to shoot from at C. The 
first boy now shoots his taw at B. If he hits it, 
he then shoots at A; and if he hits that, he wins 
the game. 

But if he misses B, the second boy shoots; and 


| join. 


This is not the most effec- | 


about six feet (two paces) from the ring, on one | 


player in shooting was able to hit this taw, the taw | 


The centre arch is marked zero, and the others 
numbered as in the illustration. Bridge-keeper 
sets up his board on a good level bit of ground, 
or on a platform, and challenges the crowd to play 
against him, at six feet, or eight feet, or ten feet, 
as nay be agreed on. 

The boys shoot at the arches. If a player sends 
his marble through an arch, he scores the number 
of points marked over that arch. If he misses, 
Bridge-keeper scores one. The game goes on un- 
til Bridge-keeper or one of the other boys has 
scored twenty-five, or any other agreed number. 


(Fig. 3.) 


In “Pick the Plums,” any number of players can 
Each puts a marble on a line, drawn on a 
level plat. An “offing-line” to shoot from is then 
drawn at four, or six, or eight feet. 

Who shall shoot first, who second, and so on, is 
commonly determined by pitching at a “bounce,” 
from a six-foot offing-line. He who comes near- 
| est shoots first, and so on. 

Each now shoots at the row of marbles, in turn, 
and tries to knock as many marbles as he can 
|from the line. The game stops when all are 
| knocked off. 

“Die shot” (Fig. 6.) is a pretty good game, and 
| requires some little skill. As in “Bridge Board,” 
|one boy called “Die-keeper” plays against the 

others. 

| Die-keeper places a die on a marble, the sides of 
which have been ground off so that it will stand 
| firmly. Then marking an offing-line at four or 
five feet from the die, he invites the crowd to play 
against him. 

| The boys shoot at the die. 


Pick the Plums. 





When one misses 
| it, Die-keeper counts one. When a boy knocks 
| down the die, he counts to his game as many 
| points as there are spots on the side of the die 
| turned up. 
| In “Pyramid,” Fig. 4, one boy sits on the ground 
with his legs wide open, and making a small 
| ring, places three marbles in a triangle and puts a 
fourth on top of them, to form the pyramid. 
| He then challenges the rest to shoot at it from a 
| four or five-foot offing. The game is to knock the 
| marbles out of the circle. 

To play “Bounce Eye,” Fig. 5, several players 
club together and put each a marble into a small 
ring, six inches in diameter, drawn on the ground, 
or with a chalk ona platform. Each player, in turn, 
now stands upright over the ring, and lets a mar- 
ble, called for the time a “bounce,” drop from 
close to his right eye upon the cluster of marbles. 

He scores one for each marble that he can thus 
force out of the ring. If he misses, his “bounce” 
must remain in the ring as part of the common 
stock. 

“Spanners” is a rather lively game for two. 
Suppose Ned and Al have agreed to play it. Al 
begins by shooting his taw to a short distance. 
Ned then does his best to shoot and strike Al’s 
taw with his own. 

If he hits it, he wins the game; and if he comes 
so near hitting it that he can span the distance be- 
tween the two with his thumb and second finger, 
he wins also. 

But if he cannot span the distance, Al has a shot 
at his taw, at close range, and is pretty sure to 
take him. There is often some wonderfully long 
spanning done in this game! 

“Knock-out” is played by throwing marbles 
against a wall, a board fence, or a board set up 
for the purpose, and striking another player's 
marble on the rebound. The first player throws 
his marble at the wall, or the board, with suffi- 
cient force to cause it to rebound two yards, per- 
haps. 

The next player then throws at the wall and 
seeks to strike the first player’s marble on the re- 
bound. If he strikes it, he wins. If he fails, his 
marble ‘remains on the ground; and the next 
player throws, and soon. The one who first suc- 
| ceeds in striking a marble wins the game. 

“Teetotum Shot,” Fig. 7, isa good game, and may 
be played indoors or out. A teetotum top is set 
spinning by one boy, who is often called ‘teeto- 
tum,” himself. 

From an “offing” of four or five feet, the others 
shoot their taw sat the top. Whoever strikes, stops 
and overturns the top, scores the number of points 
marked on the side of the top turned upwards. 
Teetotum scores one for each miss. 

“Ring Teetotum” is almost as good, but quite 
different. A ring one foot in diameter is first 
drawn. Each player puts in it one or more mar- 
bles. The players then in turn set the top spin- 
ning, so that it will run into the ring of marbles. 
He who thus knocks out of the ring the most mar- 
bles wins the game. 

Of all these and many others, the writer’s favor- 
ite games were Ring Taw, Bridge-Board and Tee- 
totum Shot. There was always the most sport in 
these. 

But again let me repeat that the secret of mar- 
ble-playing is to shoot well, and that marbles can 
only be shot well in the manner described. 








He retained the names of all plants, animals, fish- 
He remembered in all their During a short season it isa royal game, and 
been written about them in} boys who will soon be thinking of nothing but 

| bat and ball now find ample sport with their bags 
of marbles. 


Long Taw. (Fig. 2.) 
es, birds and reptiles. 
details had 
hooks in all times. 


His memory was a vast mirror of human knowl- 


what 


if he hits B, he can then either shoot at A, or at| The champion player of my own boyhood was 
the first boy’s taw. If he hits the taw, he “kills” ;a Scotch-Irish lad, named Ed Nugherty, who be- 


, it and wins the game. Or if he shoots at A and| 
hits it, he wins the game. But if he misses, the | 





edge, embracing at once the grandest and minut- 
est, the sublimest and’ smallest facts related to 
natural science. These he could recall at any time, 
\it:rout any effort; and howsoever cursorily he 


Well does the writer remember the old platform 
steps before the Baptist meeting-house, where 
every spring we boys used to play “teetotum 
shot,” and how Sexton Fifield would always 


perused a book, he carried away all that had been | drive us away. 
memory, 


yecorded in) hi Only a few days ago, while pulling over the con- 





first player comes in again. | 

In Bridge Board, or Nine Holes, as it is some- | 
| times termed, one boy, called “Bridge-keeper,” | 
| Plays against the crowd. Bridge-keeper has a} 
; board about two feet long with nine arches cut | 


came a sort of marble-czar among us. His grand- 
eur was all owing to the adroitness he acquired in 
shooting one particular taw, or “crystal,” which 
was nothing but a green glass marble after all. 
As he always played “in earnest,” he grew 
bloatedly rich in taws, and became a kind of mar- 
ble-miser; he had seven bagfuls which he usec to 


‘vs it, each an inch, or perhaps a little more, in| keep in an old tea-chest under his bed. What he 
breadth. ever did with all of them is more than I know, 
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Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’s STRATENA. 
Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Try it. [Adv. 





Coughs. “Jrown’s Bronchial Troches” for Coughs 
and Colds, are not new and untried, but have been wide- 
ly used for over thirty years. Sold only in boxes, [Ade. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
IN CONSTIPATION, 

Dr. J. N. ROBINSON, Medina, O., says: “In cases of 
indigestion, constipation and nervous prostration, its 
results are happy.” {Adv. 

—_—_@—__—- 

For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for l0c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 
> 

Burnett’s Cocoaine 
PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, 

And renders it dark and glossy. It holds,in a liquid 
form, a large proportion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose, Vo other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. [Adv 
CRAZY and Satins, new shades,20 pieces, Lgin.sq. ibe. 

Impor ter’s Silk ik Co.,151 Congress St., Boston, 

PRANG’S EASTER CAROL CARDS 


TO BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS. | 
3BONS FOR PATCHWORK. 

Best oe 15 pieces each 6 inch. long, 2 to 4 inch. wide, 

for 2¢. Each lot varies, | This is excellent substitute for 

“Ribbons by the Pound,” which are all sold for the pres- 

ent. Send postal note. If not pertectly satisfactory money 

refunded. R. & J. GILC SHRIST, 5 & 7 Winter St., Boston. 











Pate et. 20 patterns, beautiful Silks 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGE, 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. All branches of 
music ic taught. The piano : a specialty. Circulars free, 


S| LK’ 500 varieties elezant SILK for\n my P ATCH 


ci Sntool car Sopetar trees ol 
VIEN WORK 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


“Duchesse C heck” waste em- 

broidery silk,20c., 44 0z. N -Y. Silk 

& Supply Co.,338 Broadway, N.Y 
Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Burlap. 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp. E.S. 
Frost & Co., 221 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 
st l rd nS : ") § maravings, elegant colored plates. 

and Boston papers say: “Best 


practical bird month AL published.” By mail, $3. Hold- 
en’s Book vn Birds, 128 pp. illustrated, by mail, 25 cents. 

















“A new book—‘Holden’s Canaries 
and Cage Birds,’’ 375 large pages, 


| mings and Small Wares, all at very low prices. 





Large meen free. All birds che: ap. 
- H. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., New York. 


Send 50c..or $1.00 for a Ley of 
assorted SILKS for CRAZY 
PATCHWORK; a large v 
ty of styles, colors and shades, 
Samples l2cts. Any one sending 
a $1.50 order we will give a lovely 
block all pieced and embroidered, 
Free. Block alone sent for 
oe. LUDINGTON & WOOD- 
ARD, New Haven, Ct. | 


DRY 





yarie= 





BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

$1,000,000 in stock to select from,collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world, ge agg Shawls, 






olstery, 


















































Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
absolutely first-class Sew . a Machine in the 
B. 

MACHINE CO., Chicago or New Y 

=> er, Five Hemmers, =15 

years. Don’t pay double for ma- 

tle noise. Handsome and durable. 

FANCY WORK, S723 

&e.; 25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Em- 

&c., all for 25 cts., post-paid. Stamping Outfit of 10 

Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, &c., 35 cents, 4 for 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 

x 3 -&, pe full-sized double-sheet working. desigu 














gO 


immings, nag h 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Be og Under- 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Fur nishing Goods, 
cation, COOPER & CONARD, 9th & M farketSt., 
ila. 2 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 
Two thousand stitches a minute. The aie 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
Agents Wanted, THE ILSON — 
Yor 
‘ 
Singer Machine only 
York A Corder, Rutter, Tuck- 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
free. GEO. PAYNE & CO.,47 Third Av.,Chicago, Ill. 
\7 12. Elegant Darned 
for Kensington Needlework,such as sprays, and bune J 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns, Apple-blossoms, &e., 
Patterns for Corners, Borders and Cenires for Piano- 
ores Table Covers, or Scarfs, Tidies, Lambrequins, 
Instructions, &c., 60 cts. Our Book “Manual of Needle- 
work.” teaches how to do all kinds of EMBROIDERY, 
Patten Pub. Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. 
Paintin 7 Bo roider Carving, Model 1884, 
EXTR . LL-PAGE 'STUDIE Es _ IN SOLOR, MONTH. 
and suggestions given without charge. Establishe 1878. 
The only art aper giving colored supplements. go 
ar Ser 
. in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illlustrared 
Ppa handbooks on all ITLOGKe of Art Work. 
5 
LADIES FANCY WORK. 
S- 
ED £ PATTERNS. 
NEY EDITION of this Popular Book. 
LN It contains 12 Alphabets, and over 100 of her Patterns 
Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, Rooster, Cais, Dogs, 
Rabhit, Bugs, See, Comic Designs, ete. Price of 
P: x TTE RNS for making wed Sones, Honey 
} a and Twine Tidies. Price, 20 ¢ 
= LACE anp RICK-RAC K ‘TRIMMING. 
A Book of Patterns and Instructions for making Ma- 
LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for making 
JAVA CANVAS TOILET SETS, ete. P rice, 10 cents. 
This Book contains 60 DARNED LACE PATTERNS, used 
Spreads, Aprons, Eadgings, etc. ' Price, 5 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER : Everything in this advertisement! 
5 for 28 two-cent stamps 


a specialty, 


niurket on 


HAP LE St ron... H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 
containing large lithographic fashion plate and fine wood 
Clothing, including Mi//inery, Parasols, Gloves, Hosi- 
with full Miinertlons for ordering by mail, which will be | 
make exchanges in cases when goods are not satisfactory. 


SEND NAME Ee ONCE 
cuts of Suits, Mantles, Raglans, Newmarkets, | 6th Ave. and 20th Street, N. Y. City, 
Unde ask &c., also a carefully prepared price-list | 
of Blac M 
forwarded free upon request to all applicants who can- 
J.N. COL LINS, 32 West 14th St., New York 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 
4 O K a rs @ i ( N. 
Our new Spring and Summer owe Be Catalogue 
Jerseys, and all articles of Ladies’ and Misses’! faye made and will once more lead the 
ilks, Brocades and Mourning Goods, | 
not conveniently reach the city. We refund money or | 





A warm iron passed “OV er 
=) back of these PAPERS 
— — » 3 Pattern 
Fal signs in 
"Embroidery, 


} Png 
and Initia 


preeens, 
Lette 
New TBook bound in cloth, 
showing all BRIGGS & Cc 
Patterns, including over, "0 
new designs, sent on receipt 
’ of seven three-cent stamps. 
Mention the Companion, 


104 Franklin, St., N. Y. 


Retail by the leading Zeph- 
yr Wool Stores. 


DRY GOODS From NEW YORK. 





Y “ 7 
YESS | 

Having secured the cote control of two of the largest 
Factories of Jersey Waists, we are enabled to offer 
to the petite A LARGE n ASSORTMENT of BLACK, 
C 












OLOFE 9 and BEADED JERSEYS, nt 
New Dress Materials now open—Pongee Silks,| LOWER PI AN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
Foulards, Black Silks, Satin Rhadames and Surahs, Sum- | THE U 


mer Silks and Surah © he cks, &c., 


Xe. nt styles as agg 
ool French Dress Gooas, 


The above cuts r 


All-W in Black and} No. 1—PLAIN STOCK ‘KINET, $1.19 and u 

Colors, newest styles and colorings. No. 2—BON MARCHE (C altar, Cuffs, Plaited Back and 
French Satteens, Linen Lawns, Scotch Ginghams, Cam- Satin Bows), $2.75 2 up. 

brics and Pereales, Laces, Ribbons, Hosiery, House- | No. 3.—BRAIDED & BE ADE D JERSEYS, $3.00 and up. 


keeping Goods, Cloaks and Suits, Ladies’ and Misses’ 


All orders by mail promptly filled through mail Order 
Muslin Underwear, Gloves, Notions, Stationery, Trim- 


Department. 
SP ING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE will be issued 


LE BouTitligR BROTHERS, 


23d_ STREET NEW YORK, ~ 


NEW STYLES 
DRESS REFORM. 
Bates Waist. 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 75. 

Union Under - Fian- 
nels, Chemisettes, &c., 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, New York City. | 
DR. GRAY’S 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 

“AS THE TWIG IS BENT SO IS THE TREE IN- 
CLINED.” The truth of this old adage is forcibly 
brought to mind when one 
sees a man or woman dis- 


made to order, Send figured by a crooked spine 
for our Illustrated Cat- | OF stooping shoulders, and 
alogue, free. one mentally exclaims, if 

- that person had only had 


proper care when young, 
that awkward ie ure might 
have been avoided. 

FOR THE PU RPOSE OF 
Sega TING THIS EVIL 
the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE_ has 
been devised, and so effectu- 
al is it in accomplishing its 
purpose, that it is rapidly 
growing in favor with ail 
who have worn it, and it is 
spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise by all phy- 


MISS C. BATES, 


129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Agents wanted. 


COUGES, 


CONSUMPTION. 


In cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
friends; all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 
or hears of their case and says: “You are no worse than 

was. But look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOU ND esa TAR did it, and it will cure you 
too.” Friends, never give up until you wey fully tried 
HALE’S —-. OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. In 
bottles at 50 cts. and $1. Remember the a; ALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR-—as there are 














Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 
sicians who have seen and examined it. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES: 
. Waist Measure... . im bo 2 ‘inches. ?] Pa i, 
Pr “ 
MEDI 5 
LARGE. 


In st: uting size, ae e snug measure taken around waist, 
outside of dres 





EXTRA SMALL. 
MALL... . 
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ee Sold by rureints and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or 
Cc. CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St.. New York, | sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
wiea Sold by Druggists everywhere. States on receipt of price. Address 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


GEO. FROST & CO 


287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN AND BLOOD 








THE 


STANDARD 


SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD 


FSPOO! 


/ WARRANTED 


4 





Full assortment of the above, as well as of the celebra- DISEASE, 
ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. Embroideries, FROM 
Flosses, etc., for sale by all the le ading dealers. Sixty- 


e Lilustrated Pamphilet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 
roidery, Crochet, etc., sent for 6 cts. in stamps. Waste 
Embroidery Silk, assorted col: ors, 40 cents per ounce, 
Waste Sewing Silk, Black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce. 
EU. RE EKA SILK co., » Boston, Mass. 


easy To Lean BACK = The PIVOT CORSET 
pro CHAT ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


p ighe HING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous. Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly — Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sea p, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, pre pared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Disease 8, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily*Skin 

CUTICURA REME DIES are absolutely ag the only 
infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifier 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 meno Soap, 25 
| cents; Resolvent, $l. Pre pwd by POTTER DRUG AND 

CHEMICAL Co,, BOSTON, MASs. 
@#7~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breathing, 
and yields to every move- | 
ment of the wearer, making | 
an EASY AND ELE.) 
GANT FIT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


POY, HARMON & C0., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Fines ant Brocade Velvets for 
AZY PATCHWORK. 
Send = HO-cent or $1.00 pa ackage™ 
Empire Silk Works, Clintonville, Cc S 










State& Monroe Sts. Chicago 
Wil lsend prepaid to any address their 





pons, dé Cay apa 

Stands, ~~ Major's Sta 

rand Hats. Suniry Band Outfits, Re- 
“pairing Mater als. also includes In- 
tructions and Fxercises for Ama 
tenr Bands, “ae a Catalogue of 
Choice Rand Mu usic 


SILKS; = 


Embroidery and Kensington Outfits. 
Standard Goods! Low Prices! Do your own Stamping! 


The materials contained in our No easier manner of making 
Outfits are the very best that can money is offered ladies than by 
be had, the patterns being from doing Stamping. All you have 
the celebrated house of Bernard to do is to send for one of our 
from Paris, and the powders, Outfits, the larger the better, 
silks, etc., all being the finest and as soo as your neighbors 
qualities and warranted full know you are engaged in the 
weights and sizes. We feel con- work, then orders will come in, 
fident that whenever our goods You can pay for many of the 
are a with others we patterns the first time you use 
shall gain by it, therefore we them, and each pattern can be 
are not afraid to guarantee sat- used a thousand times without 


isfaction in all cases. injury. 
IT NO. 2 
30. Pa 




















OUTFIT NO. 1 





Consists of 27 Parchment yma Fh ay 
Stamping Patterns ;(8 large, Wreath, ete., entirely different 
medium and small Sprays, from those in 1); Set of 2 

Birds and Butterflies, 7 Strips. 3 Initials, 134 yo ct 10 full 
Corners, 1 Centre, 1 large Fig- Skeins Shaded Embroid- 
a, leach Fan,Catand Pale tte) ery Silk. Price, $1.00 and 


Set of 26 Initials, Ae Sas S 


_ best Powd er THE GOSSIPS (sample design.) 10 cents for postage. 
0’fall Sieins Embroidery Silk. Price, $1.00 and 10 cents for postage. 


Stamping Pad; 
OUTFIT NO. "‘Coniete of 33 Patterns (mostly large and entirely different from those in Nos.] and 2); 
* 6 Knots of Filoselle. Price, $1.00 and 10 cents for postage. 


- The handsomest and best book on the subject published. 
Ladies New Manual of Fancy Wor * 500 illustrations, Price, post free, soc 
SPECIAL OFFE We will send the above three Outfits. the Manual and our full Cat- 
B Skekis, 3 on 5 oe of $3. r+? a 00 nts for postage. 
MATER! ALS—Embroidery Silk, 8 Sng Skeins, 50c.; Filoselle, 15 Knots, 
+; 10 Knots, 35c.; Etching Silk, 6 H & Si 
Skeins, 50c.; Split Crewel, 8 Skeins, boee'2 Fe phyr Worsted, 10 tt fl 


“>t ” yards, per Ball, 40c.: 
ak 70c,; Chenilles and Arasene, 
12 Knots, 70c.; Applique Patterns, silk, orem 6 to 50 cents each; Canvas, per yard, 20 to 
te Remit by Cheek, oney Order, Postal Note, or Registered Letter (small amounts in stamps), a eidress 








information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
Vorid, Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
New ? Model Sewing 
er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
chines no better, when you can try 
th hundreds of testimonials 
Artistic Desi 
peaeerons dresses and other garments; and 25 Elegant 
c 
full-size Perforated Patterns, Powder, Distributing Pad, 
$1. All the above for One Dollar, Address 
lustrated TT  — ot all Art Work, — Res 
supplements. Questions promptl answered in thi per, 
ear; Six ani ee months subscriptions receive 
Mention 
his papers OCK, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
STITCH 
16 Extra Pages! 
of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Roses, 
this Book, 2 2 
MACRAME 
crame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, 15 cents. 
IARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
for making Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, Shams, Bed 
samen’ 3 BOOKS, 4 POINT RUSSE 
Weis). oye FINGALLS. LYNN, Mass, 





EF. M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 





April l; for particulars see Youth's Companion of Feb. 7. | 


Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace «i: 


é rewel, 10 


TAKE THE BEST! 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is consid- 
ered the best family newspaper published in 
Shicago, and that is saying a great deal, for 


' Chicago prides itself upon the character of i 


newspapers, It is edited with a special view 





to make it A FAVORITE IN THE BEST 
HOMES, and has been a success. For many 
ears it has had the LARGEST CERCULA- 


Ss 

rae of any newspaper west of New York, 
The average circulation for the month of De- 
cember last was OVER 110,900 copies. It is a 
Quarto, eight large pages, seven columns 
wide, and every third or fourth number it 
adds’a supplement filled with choice miscel- 
lany, making the paper twelve full pages. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


It seems almost Sree that so =e should be 

given for ONE DOLLAR as THE INTER OCEAN gives 

to its reade ha it c rons not without a thoes exee 4 for 
the IMMENSE NUMBER THAT ARE PRINTE To 
ayyrmimodate its patrons and induce new caueiees 

THE INTER OCEAN has made several 

VALUABLE COMBINATIONS 

Which enable it to offer advantages to its subscribers 

not to be found elsewhere. Some of them are mentioned 

below: 

THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN One Year, a 
the NATIONAL STAND eat DIC TION RY. "$1. a 
This is one of the BEST CHEAP. DICTIONARIES 
published, The publishers claim that it has 40,000 words, 
‘he type is or and plain. Artistic cloth binding—t0s 

Sq. STE Ona 

WY INTER OCEAN, One Year, anc 

DR. DANELSON: s MEDIC AL COU NSE Lok 

r 















«$1.80 
Danelson’s work is to be commended as a valua- 
I 












ble me — Not for the family. It is AN USTRA- 
| TED BOC NE 800 PAGES, It treats of 
Phy siolony. Hy gie — and ~ dical practice, 
THE KLY IN OCEAN and RURAL 
ORKER, gathy ‘ne VEAP ooo. eves eens scenes. 2.65 
THE W BE ‘TER OCEAN and AMERICAN 
| AGRICULTURIS ar i ”) 
| BI Ww Puy } =~ OCEAN and ¥ ARMERS' 
| . » both « one year cca tins i -$1.90 
| 
HOME MAGA AZINE both one year. 2,50 
THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN and You TH'S 
COMPANION (of Boston), both one 2,50 
THE WEEKLY INTER OCE AN and HARP ERS 
JUNG PEOPLE, both one yei svenesnne 
THE WEEKLY INTER OCE AN “and the ST 
NICHOLAS, both for one sine eeecepesrecsrooereees $3.50 


Subscribers can TAKE CHOICE of any of these come 
—— but great care should be taken to make orders 


a should be forwarded in Money Order, Postal 
Note, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. Other methods 
are uncertain and unsafe. 

Sample copies of THE INTER OCEAN furnished on 
request. Address 


THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago, _ 








Warner Bros.’ Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are the acknowledged standard of Europe and America. 

The Flexible Hip (sce cut) is expecially adapted 
to those whose corsets break over the hip. T he Health, 
Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and Misses’ Corsets, are 
all popular styles, adapted to ladies of different forms. 

Price, from #1 up. For saLe BY LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Chinese Classics. 
THE WORKS OF CONFUCIUS 


and Mencius, translated by James Legge, D.D. The im- 
porter’s price for this work is about $18, and the edition 
heretofore published in this country, from hese same 
plates, has sold at $3.50, New Library edition, small oc- 
tavo, fine cloth, red polished top, price, $1. 


Sesame and Lilies. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, author of 


“Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” ete. Contain-. 
ing two lectures, on Books, Women, ete.: L., Of King’s 
Treasures; II., Of Queen's Gardens. FElzevir Edition, 
Bourgeois type. Price in paper, 10 cts.; extra cloth, 


ink and gold, colored edges, 25 cts. 


Crown of Wild Olive. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Three Lec- 
tures on Work, Traffic and War.. Elzevir Edition, 
Bourgeois type. Price, in paper, 10 cts,; extra cloth, 
ink and gold, colored edges, 25 cts, 


Ethics of the Dust. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Ten Lectures: 
1, The Valley of Diamonds; 2, The Pyramid Builders; 
38, The Crystal Life; 4, The Crystal Orders; 5, The 
Crystal Virtues; 6, Crystal Quarrels; 7, Home Virtues; 
8, Crystal Caprice; 9, Crystal Sorrows; 10, The Crystal 
Rest. Elzevir Edition, Bourgeois type. Price, in paper, 
10 cts.; extra cloth, ink and gold, colored edges, 25 cts, 


Ruskin’s Choice 
WORKS, SESAME AND LILIES, 


Crown of Wild Olive and Ethics of the Dust, as above, 
bound in one volume, half Russia, red edges, price, 50 cts. 


LARGE CATALOGUE of Choice 
Books sent free. Books sent for examination before 
payment on evidence of good faith, Not sold by dealers 
—prices too low. Books by mail, 20 per cent, extra, for 
postage. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P, O. Box 1227, 18 Vesey St,, New York, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








nam Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 


Rere 
oncom, 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co., Medford,Mass. 














PEARCE'S IMPROVED 
CAHOON 


ALL THE STATIONERS HAVE 
















] 
CHOICE Fancy Advertising C ards, 2Uc. F t b k t 

LOO Bre ree AAD Con Lyon, Mass.” | ESTEPFDFOOK S Oteel FeENS Broadcast Seed Sower. 
1 This machine sows wheat 

No two alike, all Importe “d Et i Scrap “ 
1 Pictures, 20 cts, TUTTLE & Co., Hamden, Ct. | hy Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, peat tedchnaeet wen ty oem 
~ a [EW SET OF CARDS. Cut out. AT, pl 34c. Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. acres, and dves the work 
ONE-CENT 2? NEW SET OF N.Y RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank better than can be done by 

STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. Cards, 1000 varie ties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. . 











2 Embossed Scrap Pictures with verses and 
pieces ele 


mottoes, 20c, The Globe Woiks, Northford,Ct, t. 
DB y 
SILK”*x ORTHFORI 


ant Silk for ‘Patchwork, :, $1.00 00 
D SILK CO., Northford, Ct. 
JMBROIDERY SILK FOR PATC HWORK. 
25 Skeins assorted or all one color, 25 cts. All bright 
colors. EMBROIDERY FURNISHING CO., bx.2093, Boston, 


C ARDS, 4 Beautiful Moss Rose. Imported Embossed 


Cards for serap book or easel, size, 4x6 in., only 20c, 


Address IMPORTED CARD CoO., ¢ lintonville, Conn, 


CARDS— all differ for CardAl- 
bum or Souvenirs of F ersavener only 
we. Clint Bros, & Co.,Clintonville, Ct. 


" 









Ibs. with oars, $20. 
catalogue, 
Il. 


any other means whatever, 
It sows grass seeds and ull 
kinds of grain. Price, $6. 
We have agents in all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for circular. 
GOODELL CO., 

Antrim, N. H., Mz snufac’ rs. 


- THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S” 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


WLEGANT Silk- Fringed, Birthday or Easter 
Cards, 10, each, CARD CO., Montpelier, Vt. 








Cedar or Pine. A good Clin- 
-built boat, 13 feet long, 
36-inch beam, weight 50 to 75 
Boats built to Ucl wv 





Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 
=! 





Se "a nip for 
POW AS, Waukegan, 
Manufacturers of W tadinitis, Pp Tipe e te. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 





: FOR BOCH SEEES. Bo Usthiss Giablishment Bay yw ée SPECIAL 

YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we Send three-ce ont stamp for new “60 L HOUSES 
will give you a situation. Circu-| jjlustrated 36-page Catalogue. Bu Suite ge RS SE $: 60 AWAY, in Premio 
lars free. VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. THE PO M’E’G CO B ums and Extras, more ROSES than ‘most estab- 
3" 597 Washington St., | lishments grow, Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 

WANTED AGENTS TO SELL a new household ar- BOSTON, Mass. diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office, 

ticle. It se ue at sight. Large pay certain. 5 splendid varieties, our rchoices all labeled, for $4. 

Address EAGL E WEG C O., Greentield, Mass 12 for $2, 19 for $  $4,' 35 tue $ Bi 
BARNEY & BERRY $10, 100 for $13. “fe NEW CUIDE, a complete 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
( Music for le. ; lOOHorseshoe, dosage s a hromo 
Cards, lie, L. HA THAWAY, 339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass. 


10 SCRAP BOOK P ICTURES, 10c.,; 
Ser Pictures, 10¢,.; 20GemChrom 20% 
for 25e. 


Name a H.ES 
NOTIC 


ae 1s) 200 Ele at Scrap Pictures, 
no two alike, HiTina, 50 Nassau Stre vet, N. ¥. 
10 Chromo C ards. Accurate 


FLOOD VIEWS sketches of Cincinnati and vicinity 


during Great Flood, 1884, free by mail, on receipt of 12 cts, 
WM. 





100 Trans- 
; or the lot 
pe lier, Vt. 









For 50 cents dn fr 





YONALDSON & CO., [13 Main St., Cincinnati, net 


GIVEN AWAY, 2200. 


To Ladies who act 
AtuANTIC TEA CO., FITC HB SURG, 


as agents for us, : 
TICE. 


MASS 

100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scrap Books, 

all different. The finest collection ever offered for the 
mone Y; By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
NA CARD CO., 104 Fulton” St., New York, 


GRAZY PATCHWORK sain: 81" AH 


VORKS, ew ico 
Ct. (the originators of the SiN Patchwork “eraze), fora 
dollar pac kage of beautiful Silks for patchwork, 6 pack- 
nbroidery Silk, assorted colors 4 20c, a 
package, 6 packages #1. 


Buy Northern Grown Seeds. 
Prodme beautiful Flowers, tine Vegeta- 
bles, large crops. Largeststock of Farm 
Seeds in the West. Plants and roses by 
the 100,000, Cata, free, Say where you saw 
this. J. A. SALZER., La Crosse, Wis. 


POPULAR MUSIC! 
































Black Hawk Waltz, In the Gloaming and Some Day, 

. FORDH AM, 162 Sixth Ave rane New York City. 

6 for 81,14 for $2, 

ROS ES Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, etc., by mail 

A collection of 50 new, very 

BY MAIL. fe vo nt, by mail, postpaid,for 

only 2e.; 75 cards, 36e.; 100 cards, We. This of er has never 
A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in 12 practi- 
cal lessons, by mail. Reporting style taught from the be- 


Be ob by mail for twenty-five ce ata. Postage stamps 
postpaid: Greenhouse 
Catalogue tree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester Co. Pa. 
soon pretty cards for Al- 

bee n equalled, Samples ‘free. R, Fulghumé Co., Chicago, Ill. 
inning. Pamphlet FREE, Phila, School of Phonography, 


w pen. Send for Catalogue. Addre 
and Bedding Plants, 
Beautiful Cards|: mn, colored designs,all dif- 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
4338 Chestnut St., Philadela, Pa. LINGLE & MCKNIGHT. 





The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 
L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
petionary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 
w ith everything worth having in the shape 
ofa Bookholde r. Se nd for Illust’'d C d Circular, 





INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. } 
FRA NCIS- A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 

Superb Crayon 


HINTS ON EXPRESSION.” ‘Sites oe'%no 


Face,Eyes, Mouth, Nose, Ears, in various 











Ree tions; 
Hair, Waves, Curls, Backgrounds, ete.; ty illus- 
trations. The A B'C to Portrait Making, direc- 
tions for sel actice, Price 2ic, 18e" copies 
sold first wee Ne ual me os of Drawing and 





Painting taught byt hers wanted; stam 


‘ore vatalogue. EUGENE PEARL, "Artist, 23 Union Sq. N. 


RUPTURE CURED“ 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method, His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, Lt is mailed 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York, 








Treatise on the ine cee” e elegantly illustrated x 
DIN A *y 


Rose Growers. Chester Co., Pa, 


Flower Seeds Given Away. | 


We send FREE with every ONE Dollar Col- 
lection a paper each of the following seeds: Balsam, 
Pansy, Verbena, Phlox, Double Portulaca and China 
Pink or Dianthus. 


S Grove, 








Springtield, 
Mass 
_ Catalogue Free 


In The Devil’s Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 
North 


Dakota. AGR ES ins ’ 


United States 
Sectional Map and xo ym urticulars 
FR 








320 


t2 For $1.00 we will send by mail the fol- 
lowing 10 Best Roses for ail purposes 
that have been introduced. Names as follows: 
Perles des Jardens, Nephetos, Duchess of Ed-' 
inburgh, Marchiel Niel. Malmasion, Soffrano, 
Bon Seline, Genl. Jacquimot, Etoile de Lyon 
(new), Catharine Mermet—the best ROSES 
out, constant bloomers, 









Grand Forks,Dt. 


FREE 





Office _at 
EE, Address C, HLWARREN 














Gen'l Pass. t. B b aul, Minn. 
and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 12 Tuberoses, all blooming Bulbs, for $1.00, 
-_ 12 Gladiolus, or one-haif of eac ~% for $1.00. 
OUR ELEGANT 12 New Geraniums, all different, for $1.00, 
12 Fuchsias, Doubie and 8 ae , for $1.00, 
125 Page Illustrated 12 Carnations, best of old & new sorts, $1.00, 


20 Verbenas, best varieties. ‘or $1.00, 
Our Instructions for the Culture of Plants and 
General Plant and Seed Ca Tey wy on ap- 





POULTRY CATALOGUE 






For 1884 will be ready this month. It tells more about < > Er 
Poultry and Poultry raising than any $2 book in the Unit- oe ‘et Hourth st sesh t, Ck MhENe 34 N ars c et 
ed States. It tells how we keep 500 fowls on aeons +s, and : LL 





annually clear $1,700, Prick 25 CENTS, Stamps taken. 
Price lists Mention Ly pd a ) RB. MI" CHELL 


ree, ( 
&CO., a4 Me( ‘ormick en aA hic ago. Send in your orders, 


BEA U TIFUL 
Ht ean AER i a FLOWERS © 


RACINE BOATS | te NEW 44 | be CHOICE 24 


AND ! ag ! 
CANOES. SEEDS: ow and LF RU ITS. . 


~ seeds, &c., by mail, a specialty. Save arrival guaranteed. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


| 60 choice, cheap, $1 Sets, for example: 
137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, $1 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List 1 2 R O S 3 S pver-Iblooming 
SOLUBLE _ 30 PACKET EDs, $1 


—-CHOICI 
PAC | FIC G UA N 0 For the other 58 #1 Sets and 1,001 things, besides, send 


FLOWER SE 
for our Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages Free, 
None better nor more reliable, Established 30 years. 
Our constant aim has been to put 500 acres. 21 large Greenhouses. 
upon the market the best possible 
article for farm and garden crops, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
and how far we have been success- 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OHIO, 
ful is shown by the enormous annual Ce = 


sale of 50,000 tons, For descripy 
tive pamphlet, address 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Gen'l 
4 BE Boston, Mass. 
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My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, the 
eae of thirty years’ experience as aSeed Grower, 
will be sent free to all who app aly. All seed sent from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, | agree 
refill orders gratis. Mvy collection of vegetable seed is 
one of the most extensive tobe found in any American 
catalogue; a large part of itis of my own growing. As 
the original introducer of Eclipse Beet, E ‘arly 
Ohio, and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early 
Corn, the Hubbard Squash; 
bage, and a score of other new Vegetables, I invite the 
patronage of the public. In the gardens, 

arms of those who plant my seed, will be 
best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. CRECORY, 
SEED p GROWER, MARBLEBBAD, MASS. 











found my 











LINSIST ON NEING SHOWN THE 


LDREDCE 


Machines Chica and New Y 












to sell the Missourt Steam 
Washer, the great labor, 


AGENTS WANTE 


clothing and soap saver, and greatly the best washer I 


know of, To intelligent men or women wanting a first- 
class agency I will afford a liberal chance to try it for 
themselves before paying for it, and return it at my ex- 
yense, if not satisfactory. Write for illustrated elreu- 
ars. J. WORTIL, 17 10 franklin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


EASTE CARDS 


two sides, protect- ors and envelopes, 


Fine imported Cards, 
all with silk fringe, 


| 





6 medium for Xe, \ or3 large for We, 
Double Cards with \ ig cord and tassels, 3 
medium for ets or 3 large for $1. 
Send stamps or postal note and 
we guarantee you will be satisfied 
or we will refund the money, F. TRIFET, 19 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
and Musical Instruments in every Family having 
or organ, we will, on receipt of 10 cents to pay 
and wrapping, send free 5 complete pieces 
very latest popular vocal and instrumental 














music, full size, IE'sxIS inches, printed on fine heavy 
music paper. The above would cost $2.00 at any Music 
Store, 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
$17 and 819 Broadway, New York. 


GoOoonndD NEws 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- | 
fered. Now's your time to get up | 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tiful Gold Band orMoss RoseC hina 

Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Denorated Toilet Set, For fall particulars address | 
4 EAT AMERICA © 
P.O % $i end 38 Vesey St Now ‘ork. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
Z 





. COMPANY 
















bulbs by mai/to any address, with 2. BL AN for 
sent safely by I to any P. O. on receipt of NTS 
Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties(choice rer: 
500,000 “ACRES | OF | 
THERN WISCON 
Rate RERS particulars with good map sent free. 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t warh the 
VeCAN SHOW 
PROOF that Agents are making from & 
dics have great success se! ing this Washer. Retai il priceonly 


UB oe LE P PEA 
SE & willsend 2 (No. PEARL” 
blooming, on receipt of lic. or 4 for 28¢. 
12 Carnation Sint 5 (monthly), a tine assortment, 81. 
Geraniums, Zonale, choice new in 12 sorts 
Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogue F REE 
VALUABLE 
gine on oe ine DR the WISCONSIN CENTRAL 
Mention Companion. CHA L. CO LBY, 
Hed in merit! Wherever you live it is within your reach. Ask your a for it, and if he cannot coke 
We will ntee the ** LOVELL”? WASHER to do better 
clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 
75 to $150 per 
month. 
$5. Sample to those desiring a anagency € 2. Alsothe Cele- 


UBERO 
Single variety - e price. ‘The following 
ni 
12 Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), SI. 
Gladiolus, French Hybrid, best-named varieties 
CHAS. T. STA RR, Avondale, Chester ter Cow, Ps Pa, 
for sale on liberal terms to actual Set- 
Ss. 
LAND raenncvonereciad WwW. C. R. R., Milwaukee, Wis. 
you, send your address by postal to the JAMES MEANS M’F’G CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 
work and do it easicr and in less time than any other machine 
ACENTS WANTED WieiNsnos 
Farmers make $200 to $500 during 3 the winter. 
brated KC YSTON= Wr Tis ct manufacturers’ 





par Paves a... invite the e! ron yh. eation. Send 
postal card forfurther particulars, 
LOVELL WASHER CO., = PA. 
= — 










aa Were oo ond Hented in 883,with = 
PETER HENDERSON &Co’sS 


FEDS ann PLANTS, 


CATALOGUE FOR 1884.FREE TO ALL 


Peter Henderson & CO.,}s5 «37 Cortlandt St, Newverk. 











| 





MARCH 20, 1884. 











Marblehead Cab- | 


and on the | 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It lias three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more cconomical. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
ed for invalids as well as for persons 
in health, 


Sold by Grocers pecers everywhere. 


W. 














“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
TEA CLUB ORDER 

We have made a specialty for six years of: giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, ete, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 7 cents per pound, We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business. besides sending out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and 
$10 orders, TEA SETS with $10 orders, 

y STS with $15. GOLD 
J MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 mn... or 
DINNER SETS of 106 pieces, with $20 ordérs, 
and a Hast of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. Freig _ charges average 75 cents 
per 100 poun® iy points We 
cAT LONDON TEA (¢ 
___ 801 W jacietdon Street, Boston,” Mass. 


“JT owe my 
Restoration 
2o TTeaith 
and Beauty 
to the 
CU a 

REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 
















peers RING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, “cleans- 
*s the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTLCURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ins rand Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
of and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
t Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
le in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 
shes, C happed and Oily Skin. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely po hog the 
only infallible B ced Purifiers and Skin Beautiti 








le 
b 
is 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; ‘Somn, 25 
cents; Resdlvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., BOSTON, MASS. 





FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 


On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U.S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


UAMESPYLES” 


WN 





ai ial 











THE BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 


LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 


designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 








